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Vital to America, 


Asserts Dr. Klein 
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retary of Commerce Says 
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Foresees New Areas 
As Potential Buyers 


Africa, Asia, Interior of South 
America and Malay Archi- 
pelago to Furnish Markets 
Of Future, He Declares 


The export trade continues to be tre- 
mendously vital to American business, de- 
spite all too frequent proposals that it be 
abandoned, said Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
~ ant Secretary of Commerce, in a radio 
address June 12 over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

“There is nothing—not one basic factor 
—in the present situation to justify the 
lugubrious prophesies of the ‘calamity | 
chorus’ as to our export future,” Dr. Klein | 
declared. “We must not relax one whit | 
of our energy in the cultivation of foreign | 
markets.” | 

Market Trends Discussed 

National self-sufficiency is still a thing 
of the distant future, according to Dr. | 
Klein. It is true that some countries will| 
buy fewer wares for the ultimate con-| 
sumer as they become industrialized, he | 
said, but they will purchase more ma-| 
chinery, equipment and other supplies of | 
the so-called capital goods. Taking their | 
places as markets for consumer _ goods, | 
other nations will-emerge from primitive | 
life and purchase ever greater quantities | 
of the articles that are indispensable ) 

{ 





modern civilization. j 

Africa, Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and 
the undeveloped interior of South Amer- 
ica are “coming” export markets of great | 
potential value, Dr. Klein predicted. His | 
address follows in part: | 

Foreign Trade Criticized 

“We may as well face frankly the fact 
that, for the past year or so, the very 
ideal of foreign trade achievement has 
been the object of increasing criticism. 
A few—fortunately only a few—of our 
distinguished economists and ‘heavy busi- 
ness thinkers’ have been trying to expand 
‘export shyness’ into a definite, solemn 
principle of abnegation. n 

“Let. us look, with, all due fairness, at 
some of the arguments that they ad- 
vance. They point to our great domestic 
market—with its many unquestioned ad- 
vantages and opportunities and poten- 
tialities—and try to make us believe that 
no other market whatever is worthy of 
our reasoned attention. And, from this, 
they go on to assail the whole idea of the 
future value of merchandise exchanges 
between nations. They go to such lengths 
as to assert the international movements 
of raw materials—natural products—are 
doomed to cease eventually, because the 
chemist in his laboratory is likely to dis- 
cover synthetic substitutes and imjtations 
and the genuine yield of Mother’ Nature 
will find itself passe. 

Factory Development 

“Then, too, manufacturing industry 
(these opponents of foreign trade point 
out) is no longer concentrated solely in 
a few of the bigger nations, as it was not 
so long ago, when there existed such a 
great and profitable trade in the manu- 
factures that were shipped from the “ad- 
vanced’ nations to all of the numerous 
countries that had practically no indus- 
trial development as yet. In recent years, 
we are reminded there has been a drastic 
change. Factories have been springing 
up nearly everywhere. The once ‘back- 
ward’ countries have been ‘intent upon 
building up of all kinds of manufacturing 
industries. National ‘self-sufficiency’ has 
been passionately pursued. And every- 
where protective duties have been levied 
to this end. 

“So the gist of the argument of the 
‘doubting Thomases’ is this: Since every 
nation, in the future, will be making for 
itself practically everything it requires, 
there will be no longer any need for ship- 
ping goods between nations, and foreign 
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Land Banks Increase 
Share of Farm Debts 


Federal System Found to Carry 
Eighth of Mortgage Total 


Baltimore, Md., June °12.—The Federal 
Land Banks are gradually accruing a 
greater percentage of the Nation’s farm 
mortgage loans, and now are carrying 
about 12 per cent of the total farm mort- 


gage debt, Charles S. Jackson, president 
of the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore, 
stated today. 

About two-thirds of the loans represent 
the funding of short-term mortgage debts 
into long-term cooperative mortgages, Mr. 
Jackson said, and the interest plus the 
principal payments usually cost the 
farmer less than he paid formerly for in- 
terest alone. His statement follows in full 
text: 

The Federal land banks are gradually 
accruing a larger proportion of the Na- 
tion’s farm mortgage loans and thus are 
rendering an increasing service to’ agri- 
culture. The reason for this is that, while 
many loaning agencies are gradually re- 
tiring from the field of farm mortgage fi- 
nance, the 12 Federal land banks are con- 
tinuing to make loans in a sizeable volume. 

The total farm mortgage debt in the 
United States decreased something like 
$200,000,000 in the last few years and this 
decrease was reflected in a decline of $84,- 
000,000 in farm mortgage loans by the 
major life insurance companies, a de- 
cline of about $26,000,000 in loans in the 
Federal Reserve System and about $34,- 
000,000 in the volume of loans by the Fed- 
eral land banks during the period from 
1930 to 1932. Last year the Federal land 
banks made loans to 10,898 farmers for 
a sum aggregating $42,015,000. The Fed- 
eral land banks are continuing to lend 
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School Economies 


Legislative Plan 
Cut Text Book Sales 


Of Congress for 


Monthly Business Reduced Pro-| ° 
; Week Is Outlined 


gressively From July to 
December, 1931 
EXTBOOK sales in the United States, Freedom for Philippines, 
Farm Relief, Supply Bills 
And Bonus for Veterans 


declined 15 per cent between July and 
December, 1931, according to information 
Scheduled for Action 


just made available at the Federal Office 
of Education. 

The decline is due in part to the “un-| 
wise attempt at economy” by school sys-| 
tems, Dr. William John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education, stated orally in de-| 
scribing as a “foolhardy practice” the) 
failure to buy books when needed. 

The net, sales of textbooks sold by 42 
leading publishers dropped from $22,977,- 
001 during the six months’ period between 
July and December, 1930, to $19,487,457 | 
for the corresponding period in 1931, E.| 
M. Foster, Chief of the Division of Statis- 
tics, announced. If sales from January} 
to July, 1932, which have not been tabu- 


Preferential Status 
Asked for Measures 


Members Urge Consideration of 
Various Proposals as Essen- 
tial When Early Adjourn- 


crease for the year will probably amount | ment Is Discussed 


The work of Congress for the current 
week has been framed by the member- 
ship of House and Senate to include farm 
relief, Philippine independence and ap- 
propriations of which the economy ques- 
.tion is a part in the Senate, and the sol- 
diers’ bonus and economy in the House. 

In anticipaion of an early adjournment, 
several dates for which were suggested: in 
debate, a series oz: attempts were made in 
the Senate to gain preferential status 
for various pieces of legislation. Out of 
them came agreements to take up the 
McNary three-way farm relief bill (S. 
4536) at the outset and to set aside time 
at a night session to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7233) to accord independence to 
the Philippines. 


Consideration of Bonus 


The initial work of the House was laid 
out through petition of the membership, 
of which 145 signed a request for consid- 
eration of a bill to pay World War 
veterans the remainder on adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. After that is dis- 
posed, or perhaps in the midst of its con- 
sideration, Speaker Garner, (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., expects that House and 
Senate conferees will reach an agreement 
on the differences on the economy pro- 
gram. Such an agreement has privileged 
status under the rules. 

Although no agreement has been negoti- 
ated between the two, bodies, discussion of 
| an early adjournment that occurred in the 
| Senate, June 11, included suggestions of 
| adjournment dates ranggng from June 18 
to July 1. Mention of the dates was fol- 
lowed at once with declarations from 
| several Senators as to the identity of bills 
| that “must” be enacted prior to conclusion 
of the session. 

In the meantime, Representative Mead 


Dr Cooper said that “school systems | 
are storing up future trouhie for them- 
selves by refusing to replace dilapidated 
books when they should be replaced.” 


“At present,” -he continued, “textbooks 
end similar supplies amount to but 3 per 
cent of the average school budget. Ad- 


duce a saving by not purchasing as needs 
arise, but instead try to get along with 
ragged, torn, and sloppy books, will ulti- 
mately face a serious replacement bill 
involving very large expenditures.” 

In commenting on the significance of 
the decline in sales, Mr. Foster said: 

“An adequate and up-to-date set of 
textbooks should be a part of the equip- 
ment of every school, whether the books 
are owned by the school board or by the | 
pupils. | 
\“Books are part of the tools with which 
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Home Loan Measure 


7 


Changed in House to 


Broaden Eligibility 


tion of Building and Loan 
Agencies Not Subject to 
State Inspection Adopted 


The House on June 11 adopted an)| 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 12280) to/| 
create a Federal home loan banking sys- 
tem, to permit building and loan associa- 
tions which would not be eligible to mem- 
bership in the system because they are not 
subject to State banking inspection, to be- 
come eligible if they permit inspection 
and regulation by the home loan board. 
Final action was not taken on the bill. 

The amendment was offered by Repre- | 
sentative Goldsborough (Dem.), of Den-| Warns of Danger in Adopt- 


ton, Md., a member of the Banking and - 7 rey 
ing Economic Policies Not 


Currency Committee, in charge of the 
bill, the vote being 50 ayes to 30 nays. 
Yet Proved to Be Safe 
Chestertown, Md., June 11.—The danger 


Amendment Pending 
As the House adjourned, there was| 

under existing economic conditions is that 
in its anxiety to help, the Government 


pending an amendment offered by Rep- 

resentative Stevenson (Dem.), of Cheraw, 
may too hastily yield to remedies which 
are panic-born and which embrace ex- 


S. C., ranking majority member of the 
Committee, to eliminate from those in- 
stitutions eligible to membership in the 
system insurance companies, trust com-|perimentations too bold and too danger- 
ous, it was asserted here today by Gov 
Albert C. Richie, of Maryland. 
The Governor spoke at the 150th anni- 


panies, and commercial banks. This 

would leave eligible for membership only 
versary of the founding of Washington 
College and his address was _ broadcast 


building and loan associations, savings and 

loan associations, cooperative banks, 

homestead associations and savings banks. 

Although this amendment was rejected by | over the network of the National Broad- 

a standing vote of 33 ayes to 39 nays, the | casting Co. 

vote was challenged on the grounds that! «y¢ is not my purpose,” Governor Richie 

a quorum was not present, and further | said, “to discuss today any of the specific 
legislative remedies which are offered to 

end or mitigate the crisis which con- 

fronts us. Public works programs, Fed- 


consideration was stopped at this point. 
eral aid to self-liquidating enterprises and 


Views of Secretary Lamont 
While the House was considering the 

to the destitute, broader credit channels, 
readjusted tariffs, these and other. pro- 


bill, the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, was telling the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency of his pref- 
erence for that measure over the plan|posals, if properly safeguarded, will all 
projected py Senator Couzens (Rep.), of |help, and I do not want to be understood 
Michigan, for dealing with the home fi-|as discounting any of them. 
“What I do wish to do is sound a note 
of caution and of warning against the 
danger of venturing too far afield with ex- 


nancing question. 
The Couzens plan proposes to create a 
periments alien to the established institu- 
tions of the American Government which 


division for home financing within the 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Al- 
have proved their soundness by their suc- 
cess. We are in-the throes of a panic, of 


though it would operate on $400,000,000 of 
course, and we want to cast it off, but in 


funds, authorized to be acquired separ- 
ately from other Finance Corporation ac- 

trying to do that we must not take on new 
and doubtful panaceas without clear- 


tivities, its administration and operation | 
nevertheless would be carried on alongside | 
industrial and commercial financing by 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, headed thought of the risks they involve, 

Secretary Lamont did not definitely re-| nor must we rush headlong into the ways 
‘of Socialism and Communism. 

“Moreover, the movement towards Gov- 

ment to cure almost every ill rests on a 
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Gov. Ritchie Advises 
Covernmental Caution 


ject the Couzens plan, however, and asked 
for more time to examine it. He said he 
believed some legislation to aid home fi- 
nancing was necessary and that its enact-| 
ment would “clarify conditions.” | 
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Wider Use of Sterling Ware 


Foreseen in Mass Production 


platinum group may increase sales. This 
ware is nontarnishing in ordinary house- 
hold use. 

It has not been on the market long 
enough, however, to demonstrate 
whether much sales resistance in the 
past has resulted from the dislike for 
polishing standard sterling. Moreover, 
it has been pointed out that much ster- 
ling is brought for gifts and that con- 
sequently the average purchaser is more 
concerned with price than with the la- 
bor of maintaining its luster. 

The lower price of silver is being re- 
flected in sterling ware prices, It must 
be remembered, though, that most ster- 
ling articles are more than shaped silver. 
Consequently, the costs of design, 
craftsmanship, and marketing will 
maintain their price to the public near 
the present level. 

Silver has been less fortunate than 
most other metals in recent years. New 
developments in the use of silver have 
not approached the importance of elec- 
trical conduction to copper, galvanizing 
to zinc, or the storage battery to lead. 
the discovery of a use for silver com- 
parable to any one of those noted for 
copper, zinc or lead would greatly change 


praus to put a part of the sil,er- 

smith’s industry on a mass-produc- 
tion basis may result in the sale of a 
large quantity of sterling silver to people 


who never before have been able to af- 
ford it, according to information made 
available June 11 by the Bureau of | 
Mines. 

Sterling silverware consumes more | 
than one-third of the silver entering | 
the arts and industries of the United 
States, it was pointed out. Arts and in- | 
dustries took 28,576,537 fine ounces of the 
metal in 1929. 

The consumption of sterling ware in 
the past has not increased: nearly as 
fast as has the national income, it was 
stated, and many plans have been sug- 
gested for renewing the public’s appre- 
ciation of its permanence. Few articles | 
are capable of rendering daily service 
during the life of the purchaser; but 
sterling silverware is virtually inde- 
structible. j 

The following additional information 
is supplied from a Bureau of Mines | 
paper on the consumption of silver in 
the arts and industries, just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The recent introduction of sterling 
ware electroplated with metals of the 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 13, 1932 


Debt Plan Signed 
By 13 Countries 


Poland, Estonia and Austria 
Yet to Adhere to Refunding 


Agreements 


Crs three of the 16 foreign debtor na- 
tions participaing in the one-year 
moratorium on war debts, running from 
July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, have yet to 
sign the formal agreement covering the 
debt holiday, and two of the three are 
expected to sign soon, according to oral 
information made available June 11 at 
the Treasury Department. 

France, Belgium, Rumania and Latvia 
signed the formal agreements which in- 
clude repayment provisions on June 11, 
leaving only Poland, Estonia and Austria 
which have not formally adhered to the 
agreement, according to the oral state- 
ments. Additional information made 
available follows: 

Poland and Estonia are expected to sign 
the treaties early in the week of June 13. 
The Austrian loan is a reconstruction 
loan, and since other debtors are in- 
volved, the case calls for more elaborate 
handling. The Austrian payment post- 
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New Admissions Tax 


Provisions Explained 
By Revenue Bureau 


Levy to Go Into Effect on 
June 21 Is Calculated to 
Yield 42 Millions During 


Coming Fiscal Year 


The new admissions tax, calculated to 
bring $42,000,000 additional revenue dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year, levies a tax 
of 1 cent on each 10 cents or fraction 
thereof charged, with a proviso, however, 


that if the price is 41 cents or less no 
tax will be imposed, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue June 11. The new tax goes into 
effect on June 21, it was stated. 

The effort to break up “scalping” on 
tickets by imposing a penalty tax on 
amounts collected above the established 
price has failed, and the new revenue law 
imposes only the normal 10 per cent tax 
on the “sealper’s” margin, according to 
oral information made available at she 
Bureau. Foe te 


Greater Revenue Foreseen 

Since “scalpers” formerly dodged the 
high penalty rates, return to normal rates 
which offer less temptation for evasion is 
expected actually to increase the revenues 
of the Government, according to the oral 
information. 

Pugilistic matches for charitable or re- 
ligious purposes and collegiate athletic 
contests are not exempt from the new tax 
as they were from the old, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

The tax on admissions under the new 
revenue act is of such widespread in- 
terest that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue today issued the following state- 
ment on the subject: 

Provisions of Law 

The law which has been in effect since 
June 28, 1928, taxes admissions only if the 
amount paid for admission is in excess of 
$3, while under the new law all amounts 
paid for admission are subject to tax at 
the. rate of 1 cent for each 10 cents or 
fraction thereof, if the admission charge 
is 41 cents or more. This tax must be 
collected from the persons who pay the 
admission charges, and 4s a tax on admis- 
sions not only to theaters, but to any place. 
Another important change is taxing free 
or reduced rate admissions (except bona 
fide employes, municipal officers on official 


business and children under 12 years of} 


age) on the basis of the established 
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Exports to Far East 


Fall a Third in Month} 


Heaviest Losses Noted in Trade 
With China, Australia, India 


American exports to the Far East 
showed a decrease of around 31 per cent 
in April compared with March and with 
April, 1931, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement for publication 
June 13. 

Shipments to New Zealand went up 93 
per cent, however, from March to April, 
those to Australia 63 per cent, and to 
Malaya 22 per cent. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

United States trade with the Far East 
during April, 1932, amounted to $60,326,000, 
ompared with $87,340,000 for April, 1931. 

hile this loss of approximately 31 per 
cent affected imports and exports in al- 
most equal ratios, the heaviest actual loss 
in value was in imports, which declined 
from the April, 1931, total of $51,886,000 to 
$85,767,000. 

This reduction of $16,119,000 was at- 
tributable not only to prevailing economic 
conditions and to declines in prices for 
crude rubber, raw silk, jute, tin and 
Sugar, which continued to change oc- 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


... Of every article 
in this issue. will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Entered as Second 


Federal Funds 
For Use in Sales 


Abroad Opposed 


Farm Board Export Activity 
Protested at House Hear- 
ing on Government Com- 
petition in Business 


Declared Destroying 
American Commerce 


Prison-made Articles, Army 


Coffee-roasting Plant, State) 


Gasoline Tax Evasion and 
Hospital Buying Criticized 


Contending that the Government has 
no right to go into the export business, 
Representative Hart (Dem.), of Saginaw, 
Mich., on June 11 before the special House 


committee investigating Government com- | 


petition in business, urged that no funds 


be made available to any governmental ! 
agency to be used in exporting or selling | 


various commodities in foreign markets. 

He condemned what he termed the 
“gambling practices” of the Federal Farm 
|Board and recommended that the sec- 
tions in the Garner-Rainey and the Wag- 
ner relief bill which would make avail- 
able funds for use by Government agen- 
cies for the exportation and sale of com- 
| modities in foreign markets be eliminated. 

Alleges Trade Destruction 

Mr. Hart said the Federal Farm Board 
in 1930 participated in such a practice 
“to the destruction of American com- 
merce.” 


In his statement, which the Committee | 
suggested he might elaborate upon at a/| 
later date, Mr. Hart said the Secretary | 


of Agriculture and the Federal Farm 


Board have asked for between $50,000,000 


and $100,000,000 for this purpose, and it | 


should not be granted. 

The only other witness, Representative 
Eaton (Rep.), of Denver, Colo., presented 
to the Committee the following summary 
of several complaints which he desired to 
call to the attention of that body for 
whatever use they desired to make of it: 

Prison-made Articles 

“I suggest your careful consideration of 
the following: 

“1. Prison-made tentage and canvas 
goods: I am informed that the forest serv- 
ice is required to buy its tents and other 
canvas-made commodities from. the» At- 
lanta penitentiary, which heretofore have 
been purchased from the manufacturers in 
the Rocky Mountain regions. Such a 
change interferes materially with a small 
local industry, 2,000 to 3,000 miles away 
from the penitentiary. 

“The director of the Bureau of Prisons 
states under date of Feb. 3, 1932, that: 
‘There are probably not more than 15 or 
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Total Appropriations 
Exceed Four Billions 


Funds Already Authorized 


For Fiscal Year Estimated 


At $4,459,000,000 


Congress has appropriated at this ses- 
sion of Congress $3,173,570,529, which with 
the permanent annual running appropri- 


ations fixed by the previous Congresses, 
makes an aggregate of $4,459,478,257 avail- 
able for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, including deficiency appropriations at 
this session to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies in the present fiscal year. 

This is the appropriations.record for the 
annual supply measures of Congress in 
their present status, as bills enacted, or 
not yet enacted and in conference or 





tees. 


on Appropriations in tabulations covering 
all of the 11 annual appropriation bills on 
June 11. 

The Budget estimates for these bills 
amounted to $3,474,052,120, against the ap- 
propriations as they stand now of $3,173,- 
570,529. The total appropriations for the 
current fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
amounted to $3,802,271,218, not including 
the permanent annual running appropri- 
ations fixed by previous Congresses. 

The total/appropriations of $3,173,570,- 
529 include those in both the agricultural 
supply bill and in the appropriations sec- 
tion of the legislative supply bill, confer- 
ence reports on both of which were 
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‘Sectional Trends 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


pending in the Senate or Senate commit- | 
It is the compilation of the situ-| 
ation as made by the House Committee | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Class Matter at 


Further Savings 
Under Discussion 


President Holds Conferences 
on Question of Effecting 
New Reductions 


MEAS of meeting an apparent necessity 
for effecting further savings in Gov- 
ernmental expenditures were discussed at a 
night conference at the White House, June 
11, between the President and a group of 
Senators, according to an oral statement 
by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A second meeting was held June 12 at 
the White House, in which the President 
conferred with Charles G. Dawes, retiring 
president of the Reconstruction Finance 


thy: mecagee the Secretary of War, Patrick 


J. Hurley, and James A. Douglas, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of fiscal offices. No official statement was 
forthcoming from the White House, how- 
ever, concerning either meeting. 

Jones, Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, and Representative 
Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Indiana, 
and J. C. Roop, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, devoted attention to 
“the general situation concerning Govern- 
ment expenses,” according to Senator 
Jones. He said, “the President is much 
concerned, as we all are, about the neces- 
| sity for reducing expenses as low as pos- 
sible,” but Senator Jones gave no con- 


end may be accomplished. 

It was explained by the Washington 
Senator that “a figure of $200,000,000” had 
been mentioned in the discussion as a re- 
quired reduction yet faced. 

“The conference, of course, was general 
in character,” Senator Jones added. 


Specific Tariff Duties 
26 Per Cent Higher 


of Ad 


Average Valorem 


Rates Increased, Federal 
Commission Tells Senate 





Translated into precentages, the specific | 
tariff duties of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff | 


Act of 1930 were approximately 2614 per 
cent higher in the first quarter of 1932 


| than in first-squayter. (July-Septmeber) 

after the passa, >: Sie act, dtie. to the 
fall in prices in the intervening time, the 
Senate was informed June 11 in a report 
from the Tariff Commission. 

| ‘The report is a section of a complete re- 

| port being submitted by the Commission 

| in response to a Senate resolution (S. Res. 

| 156) requesting the ad valorem equivalents 


| of-specific duties of the Tariff Act as of | 
Other | 


| June 18, 1930, and April 1, 1932. 
sections are to be transmitted to the Sen- 
ate later. 

Change in Unit Values 

“On the average the ad valorem equiv- 
alents of the ‘straight’ specific rates of 
duty in March, 1932,” said the report, 
“were approximately 41 per cent higher 
than in July, 1930. This means that there 
had been a decrease of nearly 30 per cent 
in the average unit values of the several 
|items; this change in unit values is chiefly 
/or wholly due to the fall in prices.” ; 
| “Under present Tariff Acts, approxi- 
| mately half the dutiable imports, in value, 
are subject to the ‘straight’ rate,” the re- 
port continued. 

“The recent decline in prices itself may 
jin some cases have tended to cause 
| changes in the nature of the imports un- 
| der certain tariff items. The specific duty 
}may have become such a large proportion 
|of the value of the lower grades of a com- 
|modity as to cause the imports of those 
|grades to fall greatly, while imports of 
/the higher grades have continued, with 
|the result that little decrease, or even in 
|some instances an increase may appear 
in the average unit value.” 

Purpose of Resolution 

The introduction and summary portion 
of the report follows in full text: 

The evident purpose of the Senate reso- 
lution was to ascertain the effect of the 
recent general decline in prices upon the 
ad valorem equivalent of the specific du- 
ties. 
| The method of analysis required to de- 
| termine that effect is somewhat elaborate 
j}and must be explained in considerable de- 
tail. Before proceeding to this discus- 
|sion, a brief statement of the conclusions 
{may be of convenience. 

The most important class of specific du- 
| ties consists of those which are “straight,” 
that is, unmodified by value brackets or 
|}by minimum or maximum ad valorem 
| provisions, Moreover, the effect of price 
changes is more direct in the case of the 
“straight” duties than of other duties 
|The analysis shows that on the average 
| 
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in Purchasing 


Being Determined in Surveys 


Tus first comprehensive picture of 

major differences in buying habits 
in the United States is being drawn in 
market surveys by the Department of 


Commerce, which, coupled with results 
of the Census of Distribution, will enable 
business men to direct sales and adver- 
tising campaigns more intelligently than 
ever before, it was stated orally June 12 
by Edward F. Gerish, Chief of the 
Domestic Regional Division. 
Although seattered bits of 
tion have been developed on buying 
habits, adequate facts have never been 
available, it was pointed out. Yet it 
is known that differences do exist as 


between various parts of the country, 


and they are evem found within the 
comparatively narrow limit of a single 
State. 

A tendency is apparent among busi- 
ness men in this country to regard the 
United States, for sales promotion pur- 
poses, as a unit market, Mr. Gerish said, 
yet they would not consider planning a 
single campaign to cover all Europe with 
its diversity of living habits and tastes. 
Variations may not be so pronounced 
in this country, but there still is a 


be 


igforma- | 


| wide assortment of industries and occu- 
| pations and as many different kinds of 
| people. 

| The following additional information 
| was supplied: 

Business men apparently assume a 
familiarity with the United States which 
they do not actually possess in many 
instances, and they have a mistaken 
attitude toward the sections or classes 


they &re trying to sell or influence. This | 


lack of familiarity leads to a consider- 
able waste of effort. 

It is recognized, of course, that buy- 
ing habits are different in the South 
thanin the North. In clothing, for in- 
stance, it is evident that more heavy 
clothing would be in demand in north- 
ern States than in southern. Climate 
is one of the important factors influenc- 
ing buying habits. 

Even in such an alert industry as the 
women’s clothing business, there is prob- 
ably a lack of appreciation of the fact 
that the Spring season is inaugurated 
several weeks earlier in the South than 
in the North. Women in parts of the 
| South complain that they can not ob- 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 3.} 
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Loans to Industry 
For Finaneing of 
Equipment Urged 


Senate Committee Told That 
Purchases of Machinery 
Would Be Translated Into 
Increased Employment 


Preparation Advised 
For Normal Demand 


Extension of Credit by the Re- 
construction Corporation to 
Factories Said to Offer Hope 
For Expansion 


Loans by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to private industry to stim- 
ulate business and increase employment 
were urged June 11 by witnesses testifying 
{before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 
| “I favor doing one of two things,” said 
George H. Houston, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotives Works, 
“to authorize the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation to purchase equipment trust 
certificates or to authorize it to purchase 
from an intermediate credit corporation 
securities secured by such equipment trust 
certificates.” 


Tells of Credit Needs 


Malcolm Muir, president of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., told the 
Committee of the “opportunity and need 
for credit throughout the many divisions 
of industry today.” He emphasized that 
“funds for the purchase of modern, effi- 
cient machinery are immediately trans- 
lated into increased employment, more so 
than funds that are used for any other 
purpose,” and advocated advances for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Houston presented statistics to show 
decreases in volume in various business 
fields. He maintained that to stimulate 
business and empioyment the “channel of 
private enterprise” offers the best means, 


Railway Investment 


He stated that $150,000,000 invested in 
railroad equipment would give employ- 
ment to more than 100,000 directly. “If 
long-term credit were available at ‘a rea- 
sonable cost,” he said, “it would be a stim- 
ulation, to enterprise in-the réStoration of 
the production of capital goods.” , 

“You think that private enterprise has 


credit?” questioned Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa. Mr. Houston called at- 
tention to decreased industrial activity 
since 1929. 

“You think the Government ought to 
step in?” asked the Iowa Senator. The 
witness said it would be advisable step. 


Duty of Government 


“Do you think that the Government is 
required to furnish employment for its 
citizens?” demanded Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. 

“No,” responded Mr. Houston. 

“Do you think that industry should fur- 
nish that employment?” continued the 
Senator. 

“No more so than the Government,” 
was the reply. 

“Should private enterprise not be re- 
quired to put up 50 per cent of the capital 
for a project for which it asks a loan?” 
inquired Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan. 

“It should put up as much as is neces- 
Sary to secure the loan to the satisfac- 
tion of the lender,” said the witness. To 
require enterprise to put up 50 per cent 
would result in no borrowers coming for- 
ward, he added. 

Mr., Houston expressed the belief that 
“recognition of Soviet Russia would be 
truly constructive and would be helpful 
to commercial relations between the 
United States and Russia.” He testified 
“in my own company’s relation with Rus- 
Sia since the revolution, they have kept 
all their commitments.” 

Senator Fletcher asked how to raise the 
price level. 

“The only way,’ Mr. Houston said, “is 
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Relief Costs in Cities 
Increased for Month 


Total Expenditures Placed at 
More Than 24 Million 


Relief expenditures reached “a new high 
level” in 124 cities of the United States 
during March when 988 agencies rendered 
aid amounting to approximately $24,275,- 
000 and gave relief to more than 1,000,000 
different families, the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor announces in 
a statement summarizing its latest com- 
pilation of relief statistics. 


The taxpayer supplied 65 per cent of 
the total amount as the costs covering 
relief arose 72 per cent over those for the 
corresponding month in 1931. Eighty per 
cent more families were served in March, 
1932, than in March, 1931. 

New York City reported expenditures 
amounting to more than $8,300,000. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Continuing the sharp upturn of the 
previous month, relief in March rose 11 
per cent over February, again establish- 
ing a new high level for the period of 
the depression, according to reports from 
988 agencies in 124 cities received by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and made public in the third of 
its series of monthly relief bulletins. 

March expenditures in the reporting 
cities totaled $28,274,678, an increase of 
72 per cent over March, 1931, when the 
agencies already were carrying an ex- 
cessively heavy load. While only par- 
tial information is available on the num- 
ber of families receiving relief, it is esti- 
mated that in the 124 cities over 1,000,000 
dfferent families were on the relief rolls 
in March. Since March last year the 
number of families aided by 738 agen- 
cies increased 80 per cent: 

The taxpayer supplied 65 per cent of 
the total relief in March this year ag 
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President States 
His Oppo 


sition to 


Defense Council 


Calls Attention to Previous 
Statement Pointing Out 
Existing Organizations to 
Meet Economic Problems 


President Hoover in a letter to General 
Albert E. Cox, of Raleigh, N. C., Chairman 
of the Defense Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion, declares that he is opposed 
to the reestablishment of the war-time 
Council of National Defense to deal with 
the present economic situation. General 
Cox had suggested in a communication 
to the President the creation anew of the 
Council of National Defense, asserting 
that no other agency was so well equipped 
to’ “win this present fight” against the 

ression. 
The connection with his letter the Presi- 
dent pointed to his views relative to the 
proposal to again set up the Council of ! 
National Defense as outlined in a so-called | 
“background” statement to the press on 
May 20. In that statement Mr. Hoover 
called attention to the various vern- | 
mental agencies already established to} 
deal with the economic situation which, he 
added, “constitute the most effective eco- 
nomic council that could be devised be- | 
cause they have behind them both au-| 
thority and cooperation.” 


The President's letter, made public at 
the White House June 10 after General 
Cox had called, follows in full text: 

“General Albert L. Cox, Raleigh, N. C.: 
I have your letter today signed by a num- 
ber of gentlemen throughout the country 
proposing that we reestablish the Council | 
of National Defense. It is my impression | 
that but few of these gentlemen are fa-| 
miliar with the law bearing on this sub- | 
ject. 
: “In this connection you may be inter-: 
ested in a ‘background’ statement I made | 
to the press correspondents in Washing- 
ton on May 20, a copy of which I enclose | 
herewith. 

“I am most desirous of receiving from 
yourself and your able associates sugges- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


President’s Letter |} 





tions of any specific action that might be | 
taken by Government or private agencies 
which would improve the situation. Al- 
though I do not find myself in accord | 
with your immediate proposal of another 
committee, I believe that if the signa-| 
tories were fully informed as to present | 


effective organization they would agree || 
with me.” iti 


Background Statement 


The “background” statement follows in 
full text: 


“The resurrection of the old Council of | 


National Defense is being advocated by | 
certain parties. You will recollect that 
the Council of National Defense is a 
statutory body comprised of five members 
of the Cabinet and an advisory body com- 
prised of civilians. The duties outlined for 


it are absolutely war duties and it can |]! 


only advise Cabinet members. It is con- 


tended that there are one or two expres-} 


sions in the act which might be subverted 
into use for purposes of the general wel- 
fare, and I presume it is the creation of 
the advisory body in which the various 
promoters are interested. 

“The old advisory body may still exist 
but in any event it appears to have been 
recently canvassed to see what its opinion | 
would be on the subject. Several of the 
members have written to me and stated 
that if it is still alive that they would 
not serve on such a body, because they 
do not believe it has any constructive 
purpose and they do not believe there is! 
anything to be accomplished by it. That 
it would simply clog the situation. 

Existing Groups Cited 

“In any event, if you will consider that 
we already have a Cabinet in which there 
are eminent representatives of agricul- 
ture and labor and finance and industry; 
that we have the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion with six or seven directors who repre- 
sent directly industry and finance and 
agriculture; that we have the Federal Re- 
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Decline in Labor 
Noted in New York 


Number of Workers at Facto- 
ries Fell 6.7 Per Cent From 
April to May 


Albany, N. Y., June 11. 

The number of workers employed in New 
York State factories decreased by 6.7 per 
cent from April to May, according to a 
statement issued today by Industrial Com- 
missioner Frances Perkins. Total factory 
pay rolls also declined sharply, dropping 
nearly 10 pen cent. 

These declines brought the index of fac- 
tory employment, based on the average 
for 1925-27 as 100, to a new low of 58.0 
(preliminary), and the index of total fac- 
tory pay rolls, based on ‘the same three- 
year average, to 45.3 (preliminary), the 
lowest point reached since August, 1915. 
Returns from 1,524 factories operating 
throughout the State, representing all in- 
dustries, form the basis for these state- 
ments, Miss Perkins said. Additional in- 
formation was given as follows: 

The decline in employment was the 
sharpest monthly decrease, except in De- 
cember, 1920, and January, 1921, recorded 
since the State Labor Department began 
tabulating these statistics in June, 1914. 
The percentage drop in total pay rolls was 
exceeded only in January, 1921, when the 
decrease reached 10.1 per cent. A decrease 
of 1.3 per cent in factory employment, and 
of 0.4 per cent in factory pay rolls, is ex- 
pected during May. All major industrial 
groups joined in the downward movement, 
with losses in numbers employed ranging 
up to 12 per cent, New York City again 
showed a greater percentage decline than 
the State as a whole, employment dropping 
7.2 per cent, and total pay rolls decreasing 
almost 11 per cent. 


Iron and Steel Duties 
Increased by Britain 


Additions Also Made to Free 
-List in Tariff Changes 


A British Treasury Order, effective 
June 14, adds to the list of articles bearing 
a duty of 33 1/3 per cent ad valorem, on 
importation 
from non-British countries, all pig iron 
(except that smelted wholly with char- 


| coal), stampings, pressings, and rough or 


machined castings weighing 7 pounds or 
more (except gutters, domestic tanks and 
cisterns), iron and steel ingots (except 
those poured from pure charcoal iron), 
and spring steel, according to a cable- 
gram received from Commercial Attache 
William L. Cooper, London. 

All of the above have formerly been 
dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem under 


the terms of the general tariff, with the, agriculture. 


exception of spring steel (previously duti- 
able at 20 per cent ad valorem under an 


tion represents either modification of or 
addition to the temporary iron and steel 
tariff schedule of 33 1/3 per cent ad val- 
orem now in force. 

Effective the same date, mercury, gall- 
argol and other crude tar- 
trates, and unground crude emery were 
added to the list of goods admitted into 
the United Kingdom duty free from all 
sources.—(Department of Commerce). 


Bills and Resolutions 


President Hoover on June 10 approved 


bills recently passed by Congress, as fol- 
lows: 


H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution for the im- 
provement of Meridian Hill Park. 


H. R. 79. An act to provide for conveyance 
of a portion of the Liston Range Rear Light- 
house Reservation, New Castle County, State 
of Delaware, for highway purposes. 

H, R. 10585. An act authorizing the Fort 
Hancock-Porvenir Bridge Company, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain and 
operate a bridge cross the Rio Grande at Fort 





Kelloge Compact 
Renouncing War 


Signed by Iraq 


Action Follows Acievement 
Of Status as Sovereign 
Nation; Latvia and Russia 
Agree to Peace Plan 


The latest government to adhere to the 
Kellogg Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War is Iraq, which recently achieved the 
status of a sovereign nation following the 
relinquishment of the British Mandate 
under the League of Nations. 

The Department of State has recently 
received the Iraq government’s instrument 
of adherence, according to information 
obtained orally at the Department. 

Nonaggression Compact 

The American Minister to Latvia also 
has reported to the Department of State 
that Latvia and Russia have signed a 
nonaggression pact. Information regard- 
ing this received at the Department of 
State follows in full text: 

The Lavian-Russian treaty will become 
effective upon the exchange of ratifica- 
tions at Moscow and will remain in force 
for a period of three years, unless de- 
nounced six months before the expiraion 
of that period by either party. If neither 
party denounces the treaty it will re- 
main in force for a further period of two 
years. In the event of an attack by either 
party upon a third State the treaty ceases 
to be in force without notice of deter- 
mination by either of the contracting 
parties. All disputes which may arise 
after the signing of the treaty and which 
have not been settled within a reasonable 
time by ordinary diplomatic procedure are 
to be submitted to a mixed conciliation 
commission, the composition, rights, and 
mode of procedure of which are to be es- 
tablished in a special convention which 
both parties undertake™“to conclude as 
soon as possible, and which is to ac- 
quire legal force simultaneously with the 
nonaggression treaty. 


» 


Federal-aid Highways 


into the United Kingdom | 


Built at Lower Cost 


The mileage of Federal-aid road proj- 
ects approved for construction, on which 
work had not yet started, showed 
an increase as of May 31 of more than 
200 miles over April 30, while the esti- 
mated total cost of the projects declined 
more than $4,000,000, according to a tabu- 
lation of the status of Federal-aid road 
construction made public June 11 by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 


The reduced cost for a larger mileage, 


earlier Treasury order). ‘The present ac | it was stated orally at the Bureau, reflects 


at least in part the sharply reduced costs 
of road construction. The following ad- 
ditional information was provided: 
Figures as of June 30, 1931, showed that 
a mileage of 2,978, more than 1,000 miles 
less than the present approved program, 
cost a total of $60,165,458, only slightly. 
less than the cost of the present program. 
Federal-aid road projects actually under 
construction showed an increase May 31 
over April 30, the estimated total cost of 
the proects rising from $199,725,939 to 
$219,647,002 during the month. The total 
mileage under consruction advanced from 


| 8,738.6 to 9,733.8 during the period. 


Signed by the President | 


| for construction, on which work has not 


The estimated cost of projects approved 


yet begun, declined during the month 
from $73,994,243 to $69,731,729. The mile- 
age approved increased, however, from 3,- 
985.8 to 4,199.9. 

The balance of Federal-aid road funds 
available for new projects was reduced 
during the month from $82,020,323 to 
$71,382,727. 


Sabine River where Louisiana Highway No. 21 
meets Zexas Highway No. 45. 





Increased workmen's compensation rates 
in Oregon held applicable to highway con- 
struction contracts entered into, before an- 
| nouncement of the new schedules. 

Page 5, col. 1 


H. RY 11085. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Sabine River 
where Louisiana Highway No. 6 meets Texas 
Highway No. 21. 

H. R. 11246. An act athorizing the Voca 


ancock, Tex. 


H. R. 11020. An act authorizing the Loui- | 
siana Highway Commission to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Pearl River at or near Pearlington, 


Miss. Chica Bridge Company, its successor and as- 

H. R. 11081. An act to extend the times |signs, to construct, maintain and operate a 
for commencing and completing the con-| bridge across the Rio Grande at Voca Chica, 
| struction of a free highway bridge across the | Tex. 


| ° ° 
Page 5, coi, 3|Purchasing Practices 
One New Jersey resident out of every 650; Sectional trends in buying habits being 
shown to be chronically ill. | determined by Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 7 | Page 1, col. 5 


discussed by Elwood Mead, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of In- 
terior. 
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the students learn. To let this equipment 
depreciate either in quality, condition or 
amount is to postpone a cost to a future 
time which is justly chargeable to the 
current year.” 


“Every effort should be made,” Mr. Fos- 
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General: 


Farm Board which represents seven differ- 
a = 
tives of both agriculture and finance; that | 
stituted body megeeeees C.F. Ser, Sane Unien. | producers of farm commodities, and, fi- 
visory body of 100 leading citizens of the | , ‘ 
of the Council's records will convince Co. Buffalo, N. Y. : : 
fc joint Legislation for agricultural relief in the by the prevention of depressing influences 
nance in leading centers to coordinate William Vincent Griffin, president and direc- 
—equalization fee, debenture and farm al-| «the Committee on Agriculture and! 
government with their mass of informa-| plishment for the common good, and for| Ct! S. Lamb, secretary, 
=< fey oar: tion-wide feeling of confusion and fear. It | Trust Co.. Brunswick, Ga. | begun. It did not reach the voting stage,| panded to include the amendment which | 
a ey are comprised of men o | 
E. J. Weiser, president of the First National |,,.¥° Q, Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moul-| The bill (S. 4536) by Senator McNary| Farm Board as different conditions exist | 
stitute the most effective economic coun- 
" ” 7 pany, Brunswick, Ga. 
burgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. | proposed by Senator Howell (Rep.), of | aliotment.” 
tion. J.T. Thomas, president, | William D. Anderson, president, Bibb Manu- 
The proposed legislation is a composite 
is so much needed at this moment. I cent Savings Bank. Salem. Mass. Company, New York. 
| ’ 
e Cator Woolford, founder, Retail Credit Co.,|farm organizations, the American Farm 
created for some specific pur or some Philip A. Benson, president, Dime Savings 
National Bank, Portland, Oreg. Central Railroad Company, Richmond, Va. | onerative Union. Their legislative repre- 
methods by which it can be arrived at.” 
dealing with the farm problem and the 
“Dear Mr. President: This letter comes) Pulp & Timber Co., | York ‘dd “b intai hi 4 
chairman, Walker Bank é& | r Swift & Co.,{and its inclusion in the bill. oe eae, “oe eee 5 ee Wenn 
try. We believe, as you by your public Edsel B Ford, president, ! 5 
Trust Co.). by offering three alternative | was supplied by Mr. Foster. 


serve Board, which represents finance and 
ent branches of agriculture; that we have 
ressed with the present necessity for H. J. Lofgren, vice president and treasurer, . erative associations should be stimulated 
we have the President’s Organization for » P y Senate Considers Plan 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“We are confident that an examination Ee Hart ;nally, that advantageous domestic mar- 
United States; that we have recently . pa “i a 
you that it is the one legalized agency ©. Willard Young Jr., president, Young & 
! ac form of an amendment to the Agricul-| on the prices of the commodities incident | e 
the credit facilities; and back of all these of the civil body to assist in coordinating tor, Brady Security & Realty Corporation, New | 2 
lotment—was laid before the Senate for-| porestr | 
a | y recommends that the base of; 
tion and all of their expert advice; that meeting and overecoming the present na- | @\8**,,0®;, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
awaits your command.” W. C. Vereen, Mouitrie Cotton Mills, Moul- However, and will constitute the Senate’s| contains three plans, either one or all| 
political parties, and in fact in their total 
Bank & Trust Co., Fargo. N. Dak =e, oe (Rep.), of Oregon, reached the floor} at different times. These plans are the| 
cil that could be devised because they have ay 2 
c . z ° . Anderson, publisher, The Telegraph 
Richard Reese, Wilmington, Del. (vice presi Nebraska, who previously had made nu- 
So it does not seem that the creation Granada, Miss. | facturing Company, Macon, Ga. |Sale of School Text Books 
y plan presented to the Committee on Agri- 
am a strong exponent of the desirability Samuel H. Beach, president, Rome Savings Arthur Stiles, president, Manhattan Savings 
, Atlanta, Ga. Sureau Federation, the National Grange 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. ¥ ‘ 
specific duty where there is some definite Py "\inewe 
, irgi 
Raymond L. Thompson, treasurer, we tor economist, Business Week, | sentatives participated with the Commit- 
General Cox's Letter 
result of their combined efforts was adop- 
to you from a nonpartisan group of citi-| EF. O. Howard, 
p group i re an - Horace McDowell, Seen ae ' of textbook equipment.” 
eorge D. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky. Manas Shctow: Ge | This bill,” the Committee report stated, 
statements obviously do, that a national Dearborn, Mich. slams to 
George McNeir, 7 | Every month between July and Decem- 


industry and agriculture; that we have the 
the Farm Loan Board with representa- & : acne os a — 
r utilizing this well-tested and legally con- National Surety Company. New York. under the direction and ownership of the 
Unemployment Relief, which is an ad- dy P id F R li f 
E. Harvey Williams, president, J. H. Williams o rovide arm elle peng Aho wad: St fn crops 
ets shou preser . farm | 
formed joint committees of industry and Ottley, New York 
vailable to bring together representatives i . , " 
* se P tural Marketing Act embracing three plans | to surpluses of such crops. 
organizations we have the bureau of the the country’s energies in definite accom- | York. 
| mally, June 11, and its consideration was} tp, 1 
, e Agricultural Marketing Act be ex-) 
all of these bodies are cooperating closely; D. Alken, president, Brunswick Bank & 
Toe letter was sianed Wy: | trie, Ga. business at the opening of the new week. | of which may be used by the Federal | 
sum and their daily conferences they con- 
aK. 
A. C. Robinson, president, Peoples-Pitts- | Millard Reese. president, The Downing Com-' through an unanimous consent agreement equalization fee, the debenture, and the 
behind them both authority and coopera- Ev | 
dent, Equitable Trust Co.). |and Evening News, Macon, Ga. 2 
merous attempts to get it considered. 
of any more commissions or committees Harry P. Gifford, president, Eugene L. Norton, president, Freeport Texas | 
iatitutiinn. Soke meee culture and Forestry by the three major Is Reduced by Economies 
of committees of leading men which are Bank. Rome, N. Y. ( ’ 
Cc. Ainsworth. president, United States |_,Langbourne Williams, president, Virginialand the Farmers Educational and Co- 
and positive goal that can be set and 
New York. 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y |tee in hearings as to the best meags of 
General Cox's letter follows in full text: | “Ossian Anderson 
. - | Chamber of Commerce of the State of New |(: 
verett, Wash. | |tion of the plan advocated by each one 
zens representing all sections of the coun- | T™Ust Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. (vice | Moultrie, Ga. i . 
president and trust officer of the Louisville | |“amends the Agricultural Marketing Act| 2° following additional information 
. ; Thomas K. Glenn, chairman of the board, 
emergency of the first magnitude exists) oifOTG® erdam. NY |make it possible for the Federal Farm 


chairman of the Mohawk First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


| CC. W. Prichard, president, Georgia North- 
ern Railway Co., Moultrie, Ga. 

August -Heckscher, president and director, 
Anahma Realty Corporation; director, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 

Gustave Maurice Heckscher, director, Heck- | 
scher Foundation, New York. 

Matthew Woll, vice president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, New York, | 

W. W. Schneckenburger, 
Rainbow Luminous Preducts, New York. 

W. J. Humphrey, president, The Wyoming | 


and that it needs emergency treatment. 
We therefore ask you to set in motion 
that agency of government especially de- 
signed for such purpose. 

“You have said recently ‘We used emer- 
gency measures to win the war. We can 
use them to fight the depression, the 
misery and suffering from which are 
equally great.’ With these words we are 
in full agreement and consider immediate 
action imperative. 

“From 1916 to 1921 the Council of Na- 
tional Defense well earned the faith and 
confidence of the American people. No 
other agency is so well equipped to win 
this present fight. The Council, first 
called the ‘ Council of Executive Informa- 
tion,’ was created by a Federal statute. It 


Milton W. Harrison, New York. 

Norman Beasley, New York. 

Gen. Albert L. Cox, chairman of the de- 
fense committee of the American Legion, | 
| Raleigh, N. C. | 

M. 8S. Backus. president, 
Commerce, Seattle. Wash. 

Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor, 
Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Eugenius H. Outerbridge. president, Harvey 
& Outerbridge, Inc., New York. 

Jesse Isidor Straus, president and director, | 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
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Board to handle and control surpluses in| ber Showed a decline in textbook sales. 
|ways which wiil not require the revolving | There_was a 12.8 per cent drop in July, | 
|fund, provided for in the Agriculturai| #2 18.5 per cent drop in August, and ap- 
Marketing Act, to guarantee payment of | Proximately a 10 per cent drop in Sep- 
all costs, losses and charges incident to| tember. The decrease in October was 14 
such transactions. per cent, in November 25 per cent, and 
| “It is now clearly demonstrated, after | December approximately 22 per cent. 
| approximately three years of experience | Sales in July declined from $3,415,784 in 
in operating the provisions of the Agri- | 1930 to $2,977,460 in 1931; in August from 
loembey Masleaat Taal Weenw, & Y. cultural Marketing Act, that it is not | $6,195,131 to $5,046,360; in September from 
William F. Collins, director, Howes Publish-| Earl G. Hines, “vice president, Chase Se-| aS effective as is to be desired in the | $6,920,877 to $6,230,138; in October from 
ing Co., New York. curities Corporation, New York... |handling and control of surpluses either | $3,345,063 to i es in November from 
Charles L. Bernheimer, president and direc- | am C. Foster, president, ‘esse ee! | seasonally or those of a total ‘s dur $1,736,907 to $1,297,720; and in December 
tor of 2, Inc. : | & Welded Products, Long Island City, N. Y. | . years dura- 
2. ee of Beat’ Mill eaten eae | Mark D. Stiles, president, The Mount Ver-|tion. It has been further demonstrated | 70m $1,363,249 to $1,064,189. 
New Fork. 08 rum Dompeny. amas Sorgen, B- x i so je as the general tax-paying| College textbook sales remained prac- 
|_ David I. McCahill, general counsel for West . a» . , -|public should be willing to pay losses, | tically what they were in 1930, 
ee Noe ee ee pen, Sane Builders’ Association, Washington, | costs, and charges ineident to surplus op-| . Twenty-four publishers reported both 
was then strengthened by the passage of | Tank Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. | George M. Moffett, president, Corn Prod-| erations under the terms of the Market-|the number of books sold and the net 
uniform State laws. The act creating it! Frederick P. Mullins, director of the Mullins ucts Refining Co.; director, Chase National |ing Act that act could be made very help-| value of the sales. The decrease for the 
. Co., Salem, Ohio. | Bank, New York. }ful in all surplus control matters | six months in 1931 over the same period 
requires the Council to nominate to you! ~ wijiam Green president, American Feder-|, D- I. Mead, president, South Brooklyn Save | «ry; : : ers. | 
and you to appoint an Advisory Commis- | ate Lane i encent, Ame lings Bank, Brooklyn, N.Y. | This situation makes it advisable to|in 1930 was approximately 13 per cent 
sion of not more than seven persons hav-| Walter H. Bennett, president and trustee, |. Blon H. Hooker, president, Hooker Electro- | amend the Agricultural Marketing Act so| both for number of books and value for 
ing special knowledge of our country’s in- | 2mlgrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York. chemica Corporation, New York. that it will become more effective in carry- | this group of companies. 
lie tad wecerese James Brown, president, Chamber of Com- eee Ss Cemereem. Seeiteen. Baliwey la jing out the declaration of policy contained| These firms sold during the period in 
_ merce, ew ork, -_ ° ° > i i $ - 
“The Council and it Advisory Com-' Ward M. Canaday, president, United States| Frederick B. Robinson, president, College of | ‘ . theregs. ‘ 1088 a oe oer ‘ane et 
mission is charged with ‘coordination of | Advertising Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. City of New York, New York. e declaration of policy in the Agri-| pared w 200, n . e value 
industries and resources for the national| , Howard E. Coffin, formerly member of the| F. 8. Robinson, president, F, 8. Robinson & |CUltural Marketing Act contains the | Of net sales for these companies declined 
|Co., New York. fundamental idea that agriculture must be | from $10,866,360 to $9,452,127 during the 
S. Tallman, vice pr@@dent, Central Hanover | placed on a basis of economic equality | period. e 
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security and welfare’ and with ‘the anne | Soe Cones of the Council of Na- 
tion of relations which will render possible| American Legion, passed a resolution favor- | Bank, New York. with other industri . ; a 
in time of need the immediate concentra- ing the reconvening of the Council. ‘ | = Anton. L. Trunk. president. Board of Real aamleuteanns ee een gr age in | 2 z , 
‘ . Babcock, vice president an irector, | tate o ew York, New York. ¢ es an eir foo 
me and nn Se pareuness of = Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. | John Hays Hammond, New York. products should be minimized, that aun Executive Nominations 
. . & pe Ralph S. Richards, Kay Richards & Co.,| Frank Gulcen, president, Charles Gulden, ts Submi 1 
the peace-time duty. Pistshurgh. re. ¥ Ine.. pow Fork. i" Se | ubmitted to Senate | 
Duties of Organization atcher 4 rown, partner in . . eeler, president, C. ° unther’s | American College of Surgeons; former mem- 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., New York. Sons, New York. | ber of the Advisory Commissi , - | 
“It was not intended that the Council £.F. Hutton, chairman of the board, Gen-| A. R. Elliott, president, A. R. Ettiott Pub-|cil of National Defense, “Chicago _- — Svestiens ree i — Ks - to 
with its Advisory Commission should cease | eral Foods Corp.; director, Chrysler Corpora- | lishing Co., New York. |_ Harold Sheets, vice president and director the Senate for confirmation e follow- | 
to function with the successful completion tion: New York. ke A Howell, Atlanta Constitution, At-|Standard Oil Vacuum Co., New York. ’| ing nominations: 
war . rry, president, treasurer an anta, Ga. Lawrence H. Low . D - 
of the task before it 16 years ago. We director, The Sperry Development Company, Waldo E. Cummer, Cummer Lumber Co., |!umbia Broadcmatin ye ey os 7 Vaited aioe pos 4 i ae 
join with you in. opposing the establish-| Brookiyn, N. Y¥. vice president and director, | Jacksonville, Fla. 8. R. Swenson 5M Vawenson a cons N Oto be Brigadier General, Reserve: Brig “flea, 
ment of new commissions but are im-|Anaconda Lead Products. Dr. Franklin Martin, secretary - general, | York, : Boccia: Daniel Wray De Prez, Indiana National Guard. 
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Hearing Closes 
Against Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Complaint of Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation 
Is Taken Under Advise- 


ment by Commission 





Declarations and denials that the Farm- 
ers National Grain Corporation is in- 
solvent as shown by its balance sheet 
and that it is not operating lawfully as 
a@ cooperative marketing association were 
made, June 11, at final arguments before 
the commission created by the Grain Fu- 
tures Act, considering the complaint of 
the Farmers National that it had been 
saiscriminated against by the Chicago 

ard of Trade, subjecting the grain ex- 

hange to suspension. 

Counsel for the Board of Trade con- 
tended that the Farmers National can not 


stead Act defining cooperatives and that 
in view of its inability to meet the defini- 
tions it is operating in violation of the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act. Counsel for the 
Farmers National contended that it meets 
the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act; 
but that even if it did not it can not be 
shown to be violating the Anti-trust Act. 
Case Under Advisement 

The case was taken under advisement 

by the Commission, consisting of the Sec- 





retary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Attorney General. 


Carl Meyer, counsel for Farmers Na- 
tional, explained an amendment he had 
made to the complaint against the Board 
of Trade, striking out a statement that 
Farmers National meets the terms of the 
Capper-Volstead Act but asserting that 
the company is a cooperative association 
of producers under the terms of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act and is so recog- 
nized by the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. Meyer declared the case is not de- 
signed as a penalty against the Board of 
‘Trade but is an action to withdraw privi- 
leges granted under the terms of its des- 
ignation as a contract market, which pro- 
vided specifically that the designation is 
subject to suspension or revocation as pro- 
vided by the Grain Futures Act. 

Legality of Operations 

Attorney General Mitchell asked if the 
Farmers National, should it not be in ac- 
cord with the Capper-Volstead Act, is not 

9 operating in violation of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. Mr. Meyer said the company 
complies with the Capper-Volstead Act; 
but even if it did not it is not operating 
in violation of the Clayton Act. 

The testimony of the president of the 
clearing corporation of the Board of Trade 
is that the rule on which the Farmers 
National was disqualified from member- 
ship in the clearing corporation was a rule 
of the Board of Trade itself and not of 
the clearing corporation, Mr. Meyer said. 
‘The clearing corporation is a mere adjunct 
of the Board of Trade, he said. 

The admission that the exclusion of the 
Farmers National was based on a rule of 
the Board barring additional corporations 
is an admission that no cooperative in 
corporate form can have all the privi- 
feges of the Board, as required by the 
Grain Futures Act, Mr. Meyer contended. 

Opinion of Attorney General 


An opinion of the Attorney General, 
rendered some time ago, held that the 
structure of the Farmers National is such 
that it falls under the Capper-Volstead 
Act, Mr. Meyer said. 

Attorney General Mitchell pointed out 
that this opinion is not legally binding in 
this case, but it may have weight in reach- 
ing a decision. Mr. Mitchell asked if 
there is evidence that Farmers National 
handled as much grain for members as 
for nonmembers, as specified in the Cap- 
per-Volstead Act. 


Mr. Meyer said the specific percentage is 
in evidence, but the grain handled for the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation was not 
taken into account. The Stabilization 


’ Corporation is a Government agency, he 
e og 3 out, and its members are mem- 


ers of the Farmers National; but it was 
not included in the computation as either 
a member or a nonmember. 


Financial Responsibility 

Mr. Meyer defended the financial re- 
sponsibility of Farmers National, point- 
ing out its “line of credit” of $21,000,- 
000 with commercial banks and the loans 
to it by the Federal Farm Board, which 
must be secured. 

Morris Townely, counsel for the clear- 
ing corporation, explained the clearing op- 
erations. Corporations as such do not and 
can not be members of the Board of 
‘Trade, membership being restricted to 
individuals, who may represent corpora- 
tions, Mr. Townley said. 

In 1929 the Board of Trade decided to 
deal in stocks as wells as grain, he con- 
tinued, and it followed the precedent of 
other stock markets in barring corpora- 
tions from the clearing corporation, ex- 
cept those that already were members. 
There was no objective of barring coop- 
erative associations, he said. 


Recognition of Status 

The purchase of the stock of the Up- 
dike Grain Co. by Farmers National “at 
a fancy price” to give the latter concern 
representation in the clearing house con- 
stituted a recognition that the Farmers 
National had no right to clearing privi- 
leges itself, he contended. Special qualifi- 
cations are required of those represented 
in the clearing house, Mr. Townley sai 
and only 125 of about 1,500 members o: 
the Board of Trade are represented in 
the clearing house. 

The right to clear their own trades is 


mot therefore a privilege of all members 


of the Board, Mr. Townley said. 

Moreover, he added, the application for 
clearing house membership was made for 
the Farmers National itself, a corpora- 
tion, and not for its representatives, as 
is specified in the Grain Futures Act. The 
objective of restricting clearing member- 
ship to partners and individuals is to have 
them personally liable on their contracts, 
he said. 

Attorney General Mitchell asked if there 
were not something inherent in the na- 
ture of a cooperative which would bar it 
from membership in the clearing house 
under the rules of the Board of Trade or 
the clearing house. 


Representation on Board .... 

Mr. Townley said cooperatives can take 
other than corporate forms. The two rep- 
resentatives of the Farmers National on 
the Board of Trade, he added, are not 
even stockholders in their company and 
their only interest in it is their salaries. 
They would not be liable individually on 
their contracts, he said. 

Attorney General Mitchell asked if 
adoption of rules which would keep coop- 
cratives out of the Board of Trade or 
its clearing corporation would not con- 
trovert the purpose of the Grain Futures 
Act. Mr. Townley said the Act provides 
that cooperatives must accord with the 
rules in the same way as other members. 

“Doesn't it all boil down to the fact 
that the Board of Trade doesn’t want co- 
operatives as members?” Secretary Hyde 
asked. 

He pointed out that the Act had been 
amended to overcome one “hurdle” for 
cooperatives set up by the Board of Trade, 
and remarked that the present situation 
appeared to be just another hurdle, to be 
followed by others. Mr. Townley denied 
that this was the case. 

. My Downley pointed ous that the 











Treaty to Restrict 


Prohibits Taking or Killing of 
Adult or Calf or Suck- 
ling Baleens 


The multilateral treaty for regulation of 
whaling, negotiated at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Sept. 24, 1931, was ratified by the 
Senate, June 11. It will become operative 
as soon as others of the 18 participating 
powers take similar action... 

The treaty relates only to the taking or 
killing of baleens, or whalebone whales, 
and prohibits their capture, either in the 
adult or calf or suckling stage. Included 
in the general classification of baleen 
whales which may not be taken after the 
treaty becomes operative are North-Cape 
whales, Greenland whales, southern right 
whales, pigmy right whales, and Pacific 
right whales. 

Provision is made in the treaty also 
respecting disposition of the carcasses of 
whales permitted to be~taken, and it is 
prescribed that “the fullest possible use” 
shall be made of them. 

Aborigines dwelling on the coasts of the 
participating nations do not come within 
the treaty prohibition, provided they are 
not employed by or sell whales to a third 
person and provided they use only native 
craft in pursuance of their vocation of 
whaling. 


Total Appropriations 
Of Fiscal Year 1933 


Exceed Four Billions 


Funds Already Authorized 
At This Session for Opera- 
tion of Government Esti- 


mated at $4,459,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


adopted in the House June 11. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations figured that the 
agricultural bill as finally disposed of by 
the House June 11, with the House re- 
fusing to accept several amendments 
written in the Senate, carries a total of 
$175,671,665. The appropriations carried 
in the legislative bill with the econom 
program, a separate part of which is still 
in conference, total $18,673,431, which is 
included in the aggregate of $4,459,478,257. 

The House in adopting the conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation 
bill rejected the Senate amendment to 
appropriate $1,450,000 for purchase and 
transportation of poisoned bait for co- 
operation with the Sfates in grasshopper 
control. This action followed a long de- 
bate and an‘attempt to compromise with 
an appropriation of $750,000 for this grass- 
hopper control. Final rejection of that 
amendment, according to the Committee, 
ends the proposal so far as the bill is con- 
cerned. 

The Committee agreed to reappropria- 
tion of $10,000,00 of unexpended balances 
of appropriations for relief of farmers in 
drought-stricken areas by loans through 
the Secretary of Agriculture to agricul- 
tural credit corporations. Various amend- 
ments were agreed to. The adoption of 
the report carried with it the appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the participation of the United 
States Government in the Chicago world’s 


fair. 
Reductions Are Cited 

On June 9, the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Commimttee, Representa- 
tive Byrns(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., told 
the House the Budget estimates submit- 
ted for the regular annual appropriations 
bills and the two deficiency appropriations 
bills, all passed by the House at this ses- 
sion, amounted to $3,474,052,120, that as 
these bills passed the House, including 
the final second deficiency bill, and the 
hills amounted to $3,311,585,653, a reduc- 
tion under the estimates of $162,466,557. 

He said then the House has reduced the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1933 
under 1932 in the sum of $627,422,101. In 
other words, he said, the total appro- 
priations for 1932 were $3,802,271,818. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, the 
conference report on which has just been 
acted upon by both Houses, carried $175,- 
443,814 as reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations; $175,408,814 as it passed 
the House, $178,192,646 as it was reported 
out of thé Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations; $177,424,768 as it passed the 
Senate, and $175,262,851 as the House dis- 
posed of it on June 11. 











ers National balance sheet showed current 
assets of $21,000,000 with current liabil- 
ities of $9,000,000 plus a demand note for 
$17,000,000 borrowed from ‘the Farm 
Board. The company is insolvent, he sdid. 

Mr. Townley denied the jurisdiction of 
the Commission over the clearing corpora- 
tion, declaring it is not an “adjunct” of 
the Board of Trade. 

Weymouth Kirkland, counsel for the 
Board of Trade, contended that the com- 
plaint of Farmers National is premature, 
since an investigation of the case has been 
initiated by the Board, and Farmers Na- 
tional has asked the Board to force its 
admission to the clearing corporation. Two 
cooperatives already are members of the 
Board, he said, showing there is no prej- 
udice against them. 


Facilities for Hedging 

In attempting to close the grain ex- 
change, Farmers National is trying “to 
bite off its nose to spite its face,” since 
hedging is necessary to the Farmers Na- 
tional, and the Board of Trade is the 
only exchange big enough to handle the 
company’s volume of business, Mr. Kirk- 
land said. 

Attorney General Mitchell asked if it 
were premature to bring an action after 
the Farmers National actually had been 
denied membership in the clearing house. 
He pointed out that the investigation re- 
ferred to could result only in a change 
in the rule against corporations on the 
basis of which the exclusion already had 
been effected. 

Mr. Kirkland said the case could have 
been settled long ago if Farmers Na- 
tional had provided ‘information asked 
for use in the investigation. 

Mr. Mitchell said he could see no pur- 
pose in going into the records of the 
Farmers National when the question was 
on amendment of a rule of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Kirkland contended that Farmers 
National is not a lawfully conducted co- 
cperative because it handled more grain, 
including that handled for the Grain Sta- 
Lilization Corporation, for nonmembers 
than for members. 

Mr. Meyer, referring to the assertion 
ot prematurity of the action, said he had 
offered to grant time for the Board of 
Trade investigation if the status quo were 
maintained; but this had been refused 
with the statement that the Farmers Na- 
tional’s ‘subsidiary, the Updike Grain Co., 
would be deprived of its clearing privileges 
June 11, 

He classed the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration as neither a member nor a non- 
member of Farmers National, and declared 
the business done for it should not be 
counted as either member or nonmember 
business, 

Permission to file briefs was granted 
to counsel for both sides by the Com- 
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bet Price Declines Cause Increase 
Whaling Is Ratified) Jp 1930 Specific Tariff Duties 





4verage 26% Per Cent Higher Than When Law 
Was Enacted, Commission Tells Senate 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


the ad valorem equivalents of the 
“straight” specific rates of duty in March, 
1932, the. last month preceding the date, 
April 1, mentioned in the Senate reso- 
lution, were approximately 41 per cent 
higher than in July, 1930, the first com- 
plete month following the passage of the 
present Tariff Act. This means that 
there had been a decrease of nearly 30 
per cent in the average unit values of 
the several items; this change in unit 
values is chiefly or wholly due to the 


fall in prices. 

The imports of a single month, partic- 
ularly the first month following the pas- 
sage of a tariff act, may not be representa- 
tive as regards ad valorem equivalents. 
The report shows that on the average the 
ad valorem equivalents of the “straight” 
specific rates in the first quarter of 1932 
were approximately 26% per cent higher 
than in the quarter July-September, 1930, 
reflecting a decrease of about 21 per 
cent in the average unit values. 


Shifts in Relative 


Importance of Goods 


In addition to the effect of this de- 
cline in unit values, a very considerable 
influence has been exercised by shifts in 
the relative importance of the commodi- 
ties imported. Commodities bearing rela- 
tively high rates of duty constituted a 
larger proportion of the imports sub- 
ject to “straight” specific rates in March, 
1932, than in July, 1930, and articles sub- 
ject to relatively low rates constituted-a 
smaller proportion. This shift caused an 
increase in the average ad valorem equiv- 
alent computed on the actual imports of 
all articles at “straight” specific rates in 
March, 1932, as compared with the aver- 
age computed on the actual imports of 
July, 1930, additional to the increase due 
to the decline in prices. 

The actual average ad valorem equiva- 
lent for March, 1932, was 70.1 per cent 
and for July, 1930, it was 43.3 per cent; 
the increase was’ thus, in ratio, 62 per 
cent. The actual average ad valorem 


Y | equivalent for the first quarter of 1932 


was 71.9 per cent as compared with 48 
per cent in the quarter July-September, 
1930, the increase being about 50 per cent. 

The Senate resolution under which this 
investigation has been conducted called 
for the ad valorem equivalent of the spe- 
cific rates as of the date of the passage 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and as of April 
1, 1932. The data which most nearly cor- 
respond with the specified dates are those 
for the month of July, 1930, and the 
month of March, 1932, and the ad valorem 
equivalents are therefore shown for these 
two months. 

By reason of the fact that the average 
unit value, on which the average ad va- 
lorem equivalent of the duty depends, for 
a single month may not be representative, 
comparisons are also presented between 
the period July 1-Sept. 30, 1930, and the 
period Jan. 1-March 31, 1932, being re- 
spectively the first quarter under the new 
Tariff Act and the latest quarter for which 
data are available. This was |considered 
the more desirable because the imports 
during the first month after the passage 
of any tariff act are likely to be abnormal 
in their nature. 


Changes in Schedules 


Made by President 


The evident purpose of the Senate reso- 
lution was to ascertain the effect of the 
recent general decline in the prices of 
commodities upon the ad valorem equiv- 
alent of the specific duties. The effect 
of such price changes is of course ob- 
scured for commodities where there has 
been, by presidential proclamation, an in- 
crease or a decerase in the rate of duty 
since the passage of the Tariff Act. In 
such cases the changed rates of duty are 
shown in the tables and the data for the 





different periods compared are shown on 
separate lines. Where summary totals are 
shown, the data for articles on which the 
rates have been changed by presidential 
proclamation are listed separately or ex- 
cluded. 

The ad valorem equivalent of a 


“straight” specific rate of duty, unmodified 
by value brackets or by minimum or maxi- 
mum ad valorem provisions, varies, of 
course, in precise inverse proportion to 
the average unit value of the commodity 
imported. If the average unit value falls 
20 per cent, for example, the ad valorem 
equivalent will increase precisely 25 per 
cent. The same direct relationship, how- 
ever, does not hold in the case of specific 
rates of duty which are modified by value 
provisions. In some cases a series of spe- 
cific duties based on value brackets may 
have very nearly the same effect as an ad 
valorem duty. 


In some cases the average unit values 
of imports may be such that a duty con- 
sisting of a specific rate with ay ad val- 
orem minimum may in fact be exclusively 
or chiefly an ad valorem duty, the bulk 
of the imports coming in at the ad val- 
orem rate. It is evident that in the case 
of such modified specific duties the effect 
of a price change upon the ad valorem 
equivalent may be entirely different from 
that resulting from a similar change in 
the case eof an article subject to a 
“straight” specific duty. For this reason 
the ad valorem equivalents of the 
“straight” specific duties are presented in 
a separate section of this report, and 
those for the various classes of modified 
specific rates in another section. 





Sanction Given Codes 
For Industrial Safety 


Would Prevent Fall of Mate- 
rials and Foundry Accidents 


Two national safety codes intended to 
reduce the number and seriousness of in- 
dustrial accidents have been approved by 
the American Standards Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued as of 
June 13 by Dr. P. G. Agnew, secretary, 
and made available by the Department of 
Labor. The Department, along with six 
other Federal Departments and agencies, 
is a member-body of the association. 

One of the codes, for the guarding of 
stairways and other floor and wall open- 
ings, will serve as a guide for State reg- 
ulatory bodies, insurance companies, and 
— establishments, it was pointed 
out. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The code is designed to prevent falls 
and to prevent injuries from the fall of 
materials on workers. The National 
Safety Council directed the technical 
work on~the preparation of this code 
under American Standards Association 
auspices. 

The second of the codes approved is for 
the protection of workers in) foundries, 
where serious hazards are incurred in the 
handling of molten metal. The American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association jointly direct 
the technical work on this project. 

“The seriousness of the various types of 
hazards which lead to accidents from falls 
may be judged from the fact that nearly 
20,000 deaths result from falls in the 
United States each year,” Dr. Agnew 
states. “These include, of course, a large 
number of falls in homes and in other 
places where the provisions of the new 
code would not apply. 

“Only one other cause of accidents— 
automobiles, causing an annual death rate 
of about 30,000—stands higher than falls 
in the list of fatalities from accidental 
causes.” 
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Senate 

HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 

11, with the appropriation bill (H. 

eR. 11361) for the District of Columbia 
as the pending business. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
presented the report of the conference 
on that part of the bill (H. R. 11267) 
making appropriations for the legis- 
lative establishment, no conference hav- 
ing been undertaken on the economy 
section of the measure. The confer- 
ence report was agreed to. 

Senator Jones then moved that the 
Senate insist on its amendments ‘to the 
economy section of the bill (H. R. 11267), 
and it was so ordered, and conferees 
were named. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
asked the status of home loan bank 
legislation, and Senator Townsend 
(Rep.), of Delaware, for the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, said a bill 
would be reported at an early date. 

Numerous committee amendments to 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill were agreed to. 

Senator Howell presented an unani- 
mous consent request that the Senate 
take up the McNary farm bill (S. 4536) 
when the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill had. been disposed of. Ob- 
jection was made by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Assistant Majority, Leader, offered an 
unanimous consent proposal to take up 
the farm bill (S. 4536), June 13, at the 
close of. morning hour business. This 
was agreed to. 

Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, 
presented an unanimous consent agree- 
ment that, at 7 p. m., June 13, the 
Senate lay aside the farm bill and con- 
sider the Philippine independence bill 
(H. R. 7233) until 10:30 p. m., unless 
sooner .disposed of. It was agreed to. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkdn- 
sas, Minority Leader, said adjournment 
could not be had by June 18, and sug- 
gested legislation that should be enacted 
before that time. - 

Remaining Committee amendments 
to the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill were agreed to and the bill 
was passed. 


Pursuant to the agreement entered 
into earlier in the day, the McNary 
three-way farm. relief bill (S. 4536), 
amending the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, was laid before the Senate and its 
consideration begun. 

Senator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, 
commended President Hoover and. the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
for their refusal to enter the trade ad- 
justment conference scheduled to meet 
goun, 


. 


Proceedings of June 11, 1932 





Leusanng, Switzerland,,.. .. | yptil 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, dis- 
cussed the Lausanne conference. 

Upon motion of Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consideration of executive 
business, confirming numerous nomina- 
tions, 

The Senate adjourned at 3:26 p. m. 
to 11 a. m., June 13. 

A 


House of Representatives 

HE House met at 11 a. m., June 11, 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill. majority leader, an- 
nounced he had been designated acting 
speaker, explaining that Speaker Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., is confined to 
his home with a cold. 

The Senate reported its passage of the 
Wagner $300,000,000 relief bill for loans 
to the States. 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said a nonpartisan cOm- 
mittee of 15 members of the House, 
headed by Representative Mead (Dem.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., had adopted resolu- 
tions against. adjournment until an ade- 
quate relief program is enacted and un- 
til ample time is given for presidential 


approval of such legislation. Mr. Mead | 


spoke along similar lines. 

A partial conference agreement on the 
agricultural bill was called up and de- 
bate followed. 


.A conference report on the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill was adopted, 
after refusal to agree with some Senate 
amendments. The conference report on 
the appropriations section (part 1) of 
the legislative appropriation bill was 
agreed to and the economy program 
(part 2) was sent to conference. (Dis- 
cussion of these two conference reports 
is printed on page —). 

The Federal Home Loan Bank bill 
was then called up and consideration 
of amendments to it resumed. (Discus- 
sion of this bill is printed on page —). 


Consideration of the Federal home 
oan bank bill was not completed, 
(Discussion of it is printed on page 1.) 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, 
Ind., Simmons (Rep.), of Scottsbluff, 
Nebr., and Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex., praised the conduct of the agri- 
cultural bill by Representative Bu- 
chanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., advised World War 
veterans’ in Washington to go home and 
Representative Blanton said they had a 
right to remain. 

Several resolutions for printing thou- 
sands of copies of eulogy proceedings in 
the House and in the statuary hall at 
the Capitol were adopted. 

The House at 4:42 p. m. adjourned 

. antellilllinadiitiuw 
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Legislative Plan 
Of Congress for 


Week Is Outlined 


Freedom for Philippines, 
Farm Relief, Supply Bills 
And Bonus for Veterans 
Scheduled for Action 
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(Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., and Representa- 
tive LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
made oral statements that their non- 
partisan committee of 15 House members 
was going to oppose any adjournment 
until the relief needs of the country had 
been met. Thay proposed, too, any ad- 
jourment plans should contemplate con- 
tinuation of the session until time’ had 
elapsed for the President to sign or veto 
relief legislation. 


The Senate adjournment discussion was 
initiated by Senator Hawes (Dem.), of 
Missouri, advocate of Philippine inde- 
| pendence and author of a measure to that 
end, who sought to have the House Phil- 
ippine independence bill taken up the first 
of the week. He said there was “a lot 
of talk about adjourning next Saturday 
(June 18)” but he held the view such 
would not be possible. He maintained 
that June 25 was the earliest possible 
date. 

Before Senator Hawes could gain a de- 
cision on his proposal, Senator Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, presented a request 
for an unanimous consent agreement to 
take up the McNary farm bill. It was in 
connection with this request that Senators 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, and Rinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, of- 
fered their views as to character of legis- 
lation that must be passed prior to ad- 
journment. 

Substitute Relief Plan 


Senator Borah listed farm relief, home 
loan bank legislation, Philippine inde- 
pendence and the Glass bill which is a 
substitute for the .Goldsborough credit 
expansion bill that came from the House. 
Senator Robinson argued that not only 
those enumerated by Senator Borah but 
also the relief program worked out by 
the special committee of minority Sen- 
ators for Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loans on self-liquidating construction 
projects must be considered.. He said in 
this connection that it was his purpose 
to substitute this plan for the language 
of the Garner bill, already passed by the 
House, that conference committees of 
House and Senate could work out from the 
two something that would be acceptable 
to both branches. 


The discussion in the Senate brought 
several expressions of fear that disposition 
of appropriation bills would be followed by 
adjournment without enactment of other 
legislation. 

“Every Senator knows, or ought to 
know,” said Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of 
Arizona, “that as soon as the appropria- 
tions are out of the way, this Congress 
will dissolve, evaporate, adjourn and dis- 
appear in the blinking of an eye. My 
suggestion is to those who earnestly want 
votes on their legislation that they delay 
the appropriation bills and they will get 
votes in a hurry.” 

Philippine Consideration 


Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, criticized the procedure of framing 
a legislative program “by a series of unani- 
mous consent agreements.” He considered 
it as “most unusual” and also as “un- 
wise.” Objection was made several times 
to the Howell proposal before individual 
conferences solved the problem and an 
agreement to take up the farm relief bill 
was made. The Hawes proposal for Phil- 
ippine independence was before the Senate 
in three different forms before it was 
agreed to and an order entered by which 
the bill will be taken up at 7 p. m., June 
13, and considered until 10:30 p. m. on 
the same date unless it is sooner disposed 
of. This agreement, however, does not 
place the Senate under the necessity to 
vote, although Senator Hawes felt sure 
|that there would be a vote within the 
alloted time. 


The home loan bank legislation will be 
reported to the Senate early in the week 
according to Senator Townsend (Rep.), 
of Delaware, who made his statement in 
reply to an inquiry during debate from 
Senator Borah. He explained that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency ex- 
pected to report the Reilly bill which has 
been made the subject of a special rule 
in the House. This was done, he said, in 
order to expedite its disposition. 

Senate action toward concluding the 
economy program consisted of appoint- 
ment of Senators Jones (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington; Smoot (Rep.), of Utah; Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine; Broussard (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, and Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, as conferees. This same group 
had served as the Senate Conference Com- 
mittee in dealing with the appropriation 
section of the bill of which the economy 
program was a part, but the House se- 
lected a new committee on the economy 
section. 

Early Action on Bonus Seen 


Majority Leader and Acting Speaker 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill. stated 
orally June 11 that the House probably 
will adopt a special rule June 13 for the 
Patman bill (H. R. 7726) for immediate 
payment of the face value of the World 


Hard and Soft Coal Output 
Decline in Week to June 4 


The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended June 4, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 3,635,000 net tons. This is a decrease 
of 615,000 tons, or 14.5 per cent, from the 
output in the preceding week. Figures of 
daily loadings indicate that the decrease 
was due largely to the occurrence of the 
Memorial Day holiday on Monday, May 30. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite during the week ended June 4 
is estimated at 523,000 net tons. This fig- 
ure represents the output of but five work- 
ing days, Memorial Day, May 30, being a 
holiday at all mines in the anthracite 
fields. The average rate of output for the 
five days was lower 13.9 per cent, than 
that for the preceding week.—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 


Protest Is Made to Chile 
Against Currency Seizure 


A protest against the action of the 
Chilean Government, in seizing foreign 
currency deposits in Chilean banks for 
conversion into pesos. was made in Santi- 
ago by the American Ambassador to Chile, 
William 8S. Culbertson, according to in- 
formation obtained at the Department of 
State June 11. 

Ambassador Culbertson madé the protest 
}on his own initiative and without con- 
sulting the Department of State, it was 
| Stated orally . The Department has not 
yet heard what was the reaction of the 
Chilean Government to the protest. 

The Department is clesely following the 
| Hemyy Ze in Chile, the Secretary of State, 

Henry 1, Stimson stated orally,. | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 11, 1932 


9:15 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War, called. 


10:45 a. m—J. Clawson Roop, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

11:30 a. m—Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner, of North Carolina; Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
John Stedman, State Treasurer of 
North Carolina, called to discuss the 
general economic situation in that 
State. 

12:30 p. m—R. H. Denton, a member 
of the Shipping Board, called to dis- 
cuss Shipping Board matters. 

3:30 p. m—William D. Mitchell, At- 
torney General, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters with the President. 


4:15 p. m—Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
of Agriculture, called to discuss agricul- 
tural problems with the President. 


Remainder of day. — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Extension of Benefits 


To Mothers Advised 


Urged as Protection Against 
Child Employment 


An extension by States of their mothers’ 
aid provisions is recommended by the 
White House Conference 'on Child Health 
and Protection in the report on “Child 
Labor” recently published. 

In order that children and young per- 
sons may be protected against the dan- 
gers of premature employment and em- 
ployment under adverse conditions, cer- 
tain economic, social, and educational 
measures are needed as well as adequate 
legislative restrictions and safeguards, the 
report states. 

Asserting that child labor is in a large 
measure a question of poverty, the special 
committee of the White House Conference 
urges the solution of unemployment, farm 
economics, and a living wage. An income 
which may support a decent standard of 
living, the report says, is basic to a nor- 
mal solution of the problem of child la- 
bor. Continuing, the report states: 

“The children of widows form a small 
percentage of child workers. The exten- 
sion of systems of State aid to widows and 
dependent children in the form of moth- 
ers’ aid laws adequately administered and 
carrying aid sufficient in amount to aid 
such children to remain in school up to 
the age of at least 16, is recommended. 

“Although almost all the States now 
have mothers’ aid laws, the maximum ex- 
penditure permitted by the laws of a great 
majority of them is too small to maintain 
an adequate standard of living, and the 
actual grants, owing to small appropria- 
tions, are frequently much less than the 
maximum amounts allowed by law. 

“The development of scholarship funds 
to enable children and young persons to 
remain in school who would otherwise be 
obliged to go to work is recommended. 

“Under present conditions it is in the 
public interest that general legislative 
standards be set up for all kinds of gainful 
employment of children, and that special 
consideration be given the legal regula- 
tion of certain employments, such as agri- 
culture, industrial home work, street work, 
employment outside of school hours, and 
theatrical work.” 





War veterans’ adjusted service certificates 
and that the bill probably will be con- 
sidered June 14 for action. He said he 
thought the bill may pass the House 
but that even if passed by the Senate it 
would be vetoed by the President accord- 
ing to the latter’s own statements. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. D., told the House June 11 
the World War veterans have _ been 
“foolish” to gather at Washington to urge 
action on bonus legislation, as it will be 
defeated, and they should go back to 
their own States where if the Senate 
$300,000,000 relief bill, now on the Speaker's 
desk, is enacted, it would be available for 
their relief on the same basis as any 
other unemployed. 
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Tubercular Cattle 
Eradicated From — 
1,422 Counties 


Percentage of Infection Re- 
duced From 4 to 1.4 Per 
Cent in 10 Years Says De- 
partment of Agriculture 


The percentage of tuberculous cattle in 
the United States has dropped from 4 in 
1922 to 1.4 in 1932, the Department or 
Agriculture announced, June 11. Figures 
for June 1 show there were at that time 
1,422 modified accredited counties, or 46.3 © 


per cent of the total, practically free of 
the disease. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The extent of bovine tuberculosis in all 
States and counties of the United States 
is shown clearly in a map issued June 1 
by the Department of Agriculture. Va- 
rious degrees of shading indicate the areas 
comparatively free from the disease in 
contrast to other areas where bovine tu- 
berculosis is still a serious menace to 
livestock. 

Counties Free of Disease 

On June 1 there were 1,422 modified 
accredited counties, or 46.3 per cent of the 
total, practically free of the disease, as 
shown by necessary tuberculin testing of 
cattle. 

The map also shows that seven entire 
States had all of their counties in that 
classification. ‘These are Maine, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, and Idaho. 

Three other States, North Dakota, Ne- 
vada, and Utah, are almost tuberculosis- 
free, and veterinary officials expect that 
these States will reach this goal in 1932 
or early in 1933. In most of the other 
States favorable public opinion, and satis- 
factory work are bringing about highly 
gratifying progress. 

Progress in Eradication 

The situation portrayed on this map 
has developed since July, 1923, when 17 
counties within four States were desig- 
nated as the first modified accredited 
areas. The progress of this eradication 
work in the United States is shown by the 
following results of biennial surveys: 


Per cent 
WOOD. ovacescgsssdcenvasss 6unesesnernee 
1924  ..cccccccccegeccccccocccccse Oe 
1026. coccccccedecéescvccescccgce (mae 
1928 2.0! 
1930 1.7 
1932 14 





In addition to the work under way in 
the 48 States the map includes figures 
showing the status of bovine tuberculosis 
eradication in the Hawaiian Islands. Sev- 
eral important islands of the group have 
reduced the infection to less than 1 per 
cent and the officials in charge of the 
work are hopeful of establishing one or 
more modified accredited areas in the 
near future. 


North Carolina Governor 
Confers With President 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House June 11 re- 
garding general economic conditions. in 
North Carolina, particularly the cotton 
textile industry, Governor O. Max Gard- 
ner, stated orally that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation had been “a 
constructive force in relieving conditio 
in North Carolina.” . 

“North Carolina,” Governor Gardner 
said, “is both an industrial and agricul- 
tural State. The one big industry of -the 
State is not, as generally supposed, to- 
bacco, but the cotton textile industry. 
North Carolina is the largest cotton tex- 
tile State in the Union, employing more 
people and more capital. That industry 
is stagnated. It is, therefore, an impor- 
tant factor in anything: that relates to 
economic recovery.” 

Besides Governor Gardner, those con- 
ferring with the President were Senator 
Bailey (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
John Stedman, State Treasurer. 
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Order of Trade 


Commission 


On Paid Testimonials Set Aside 





Found Allowable) Federal Board Held Without Jurisdiction in 





Apparatus Is Said to Have 

~ Novelty and Usefulness 

‘ And to Be Advancement 
In Refrigerating Art 


In Re APPLICATION OF KARL ALEXANDER 


WESSBLAD. ~ 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


Patent Appeal No. 2930. 
peal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Serial No. 734334. 
Wruam G. McKnicut, Loyp H. Surron 
and Ws. T. Hep.unp for appellant; T. 
A. Hostetter (Howarp S. Mutter of 
counsel), for Commissioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932 


Hatrrevp, Judge—This is an appeal from the 
decision of the ‘Board of Appeals of the United 
States Patent Office affirming the decision of 
the primary examiner rejecting all of the 
claims in appellant’s application, 23 to 26, 
inclusive, for a patent for an alleged invention 
relating to an air-cooled absorption refriger- 
ating apparatus. ae 


A ant’s apparatus is fully described in 
the appealed claims, of which 23 may be taken 
as illustrative: 

“23. Refrigerating apparatus comprising & 

merator, an absorber, a refrigerant con- 

lenser, an evaporator, all connected by con- 

duits to form a closed system and a second 
system consisting of a closed hermetically 
sealed vaporization-condensation cycle com- 
prising a chamber and an air-cooled condenser 
situated above said chamber and connected 
thereto, said second system containing a vola- 
tile liquid and said refrigerant condenser of 
the first-mentioned system being contained 
within said chamber of the second system. 

The references are: Darlington, 854276, May 
21, 1907; Doherty, 1518053, Dec. 2, 1924; von 
Platen-Munters (Br.), 202602, March 27, 1924; 
von Platen-Munters (Br.), 1609334, Dec. 7, 
1926. Ly 
The sole issue before the court relates to 
the particular form of cooling means in com- 
bination with an absorption refrigerating ap- 
1 tus. 

In its decision, the Board of Appeals de- 
scribed appellant’s apparatus and described | 
and applied the references as follows: 

“The cooling means comprises a closed sys- 
tem having a chamber in which the con- 
denser and the absorber of the refrigerating 
system are located. This circuit also includes 
a coil so located as to be cooled by air. The 
closed circuit contains a liquid which is so 
chosen that its boiling point is sufficiently 
low to permit volatilization by the heat re- 
ceived from: the condenser:and: absorber. 

“The gases .s0. produced condense. in the 
cooling cail and return as liquid to the cham- 
ber surrounding the condenser and absorber. 
In the patent to von Platen ét al: the con- 
denser and ‘absorber are: located in chambers 
through. which cooling water is circulated. 
This water does not travel in a closed cycle 
and is not evaporated. 

“The exominer has cited the patent to 
Doherty as disclosing a refrigerating system 
in which the cooling water for the condenser. 
and absorber circulates through a closed path. 
Appellant, however, denies that this is the 
operation in Doherty. 

+ + 


“The patent to Darlington discloses a cool- 





ing system of the same type as employed by/| T 


the appellant. This system is illustrated in 
the patent as used for cooling a transformer. 

“It is the examiner’s position that there 
would be no invention in substituting the 
Darlington cooling system for the water cool- 
ing system shown in von Platen since Doherty 
discloses a closed circuit cooling system for 
the condenser and absorber of a refrigerating | 
system. It is not seen that the disclosure in 
Doherty is especially helpful since this refer- | 
ence fails to disclose the type of cooling sys- 
tem defined in the claims. 

“Appellant . urges that the Darlington 
patent is from a nonanalogous art and there- 
fore not available as a reference. It is noted 
that the Darlington patent is directed par- 
ticularly to the cooling. system employed 
whether used for cooling electrical or other 
apparatus. The patent states that the in- 
vention relates to methods of conveying heat 
away from or cooling electrical and other 
heat-producting devices. 

“It further states that it should be under- 
stood that the method may be applied to the 
cooling of any heat-producing or heat-radi- 
ating devices whether the heat is produced 
electrically or otherwise. The claims in the 
“patent are broadly drawn to a temperature- 
Tegulator for heat producing devices; see 
especially claims 4 and 5. 

“In view of this disclosure in Darlington it | 
seems to us clear that appellant has not ex- 
ercised invention in the substitution of this 
old type of cooling device, which is of gen- 
eral application, for the cooling device for 
the condenser and absorber of the refriger- 
ating system disclosed in the patent to von 
Platen et al. and also in the British patent| 
relied upon as a reference.” } 


None of the references anticipate appellant's 
apparatus. The sole question, therefore, is | 
whether invention was involved in modifying 
the von Platen disclosure, in view of the other 
references, by substituting for its cooling sys- 
tem the cooling apparatus disclosed in the! 
patent to Darlington. % j 


+++ 


That appellant's apparatus is novel and use-- 
ful is not denied. It likewise is not denied | 
that appellant has made a distinct advance- 
ment in the absorption refrigerating art. It 
is true that the patent to Darlington, as | 
stated by the Board of Appeals, and argued 
by the Solicitor for the Patent Office, relates 
to temperature regulators, and is not limited 
to electrical transformers, described in the 
patent. 

Nevertheless, considering the references in 
connection with appellant’s combination, its 
admitted novelty, usefulness, and the distinct 
advancement it made in the absorption re- 
frigerating art, we are out of accord with the 
conclusion reached by the Patent Office tri- 
bunals. We think the claims are patentable. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals is, 
accordingly, reversed. 

Brann, J., specially concurring.—I concur | 
in the result for the reason that there is at 
least a very grave doubt as to the patentabil-| 
ity of the claims, and it has been made clear | 
to me that the board did not resolve such! 
doubt in favor of the applicant. 





City Bonds’ Discount 
Is Held Tax Exempt 


Treatment Ruled to Be Same 
As for Treasury Bills 


BurEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
I. T. 2629. | 

The city of Y sells 4 per cent bonds direct | 
to the public, and due to the market condi- | 
tions at the present time the bonds are sold 
at a discount to yield 4.5 per cent. | 

The question is raised whether, at the time 
these bonds mature and are paid at par, the 
Owners will be subject to a tax because of | 
having purchased them at a discount. 

The discount received in connection with | 
State or municipal interest-bearing securities 
issued at a discount should be treated for in- 
come tax purposes in the same manner as| 
discount on Treasury bills is treated in Treas- 
ury Decision 4276, which provides in part as| 
follows: 

“Accordingly, in the case of an original 
purchaser from the Government who holds| 
a@ Treasury bill to maturity, the entire amount 
of the discount at which the bill was is- 
sued is exempt-from income tax. If a bill is 
sold before maturity, each respective holder 
is entitled to treat as exempt from income) 
tax that proportion of the amount of the 
discount at which the bill was issued which 
the number of days (computed on an actual 
calendar-day basis) the bill was owned by | 
him bears to the total number of days (com-| 
Puted on an actual calendar-day basis) from| 
the date of the issuance of the bill to the 
date of its maturity. 

“In other words, the amount of the dis- 
count at which the bill was issued is to be 
apportioned among the holders according to 
the periods of their holdings. The gain from 
the sale or other disposition of a Treasury 
bill (that is, the excess of the amount realized 
therefrom less discount from the date of 
acquisition to the date of its disposition over 
the cost or other basis of the bill) is taxable 
as ordinary income. 

“A loss from the sale or other disposition 
of a Treasury bill (that is, the excess of the 
cost or other basis of the bill over the amount 
realized therefrom less discount from the date | 
of acquisition to the date of its disposition) | 
is allowable as a deduction..” 

Ip this cnnection see General Counsel's 
Memorandum 10452 [page 2], relating to the 

status of discount received on nonin- 
mi securties, 


| 











terest bearing 


| under practices of deception. 


New York, N. Y. 
NorTHAM WARREN CORPORATION 


v. 

FeperRAL TRADE COMMISSION. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Petition to review order of the Federal 

Trade Commission. 

Breep, Apsott & Morcan (Dana T. ACKERLY 
and Epwarp A. OraIGHILL Jr., of coun- 
sen), for petitioner; Rosert E, Heaty, 
Chief Counsel, Martrn A. Morrison, As- 
sistant Chief Counsel, and RicHarp P. 
Wuiretey for respondent; Brake & 
VoorHees (CLINTON H. BLake and MINER 
W. Turtte of counsel), as amicus curiae; 
CovincTon, Burtinc & Rusiee (J. Harry 
Covincton, DEAN ACHESON and H. 
Tuomas AUSTERN of counsel), as amicus 
curiae for Standard Brands. 

Before Manton, Swan and Cuasg, Circuit 
Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 


June 6, 1932 


Manton, Circuit Judge—This is a petition 
to review an order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of Dec. 14, 1931, ordering the peti- 
tioner to cease and desist in its advertising 
and use of testimonials and endorsements of 
its toilet articles and preparations, for which 
testimonials or endorsements the petitioner 
has paid substantial sums of money without 
disclosing that fact in the advertisements. 

The petitioner concedes that it paid to 
certain well-known persons of the theatrical 
and social life of the community, substantial 
sums for consent to use their testimonials 
with their signatures thereto. The state- 
ments contained in the testimonials, the Com- 
mission expressly found, were truthful ex- 
pressions of opinion of and concerning peti- 
tioner’s products. They accurately set forth 
the opinion of each of the several authors 
of the testimonials or recommendations. 

The Commission, however, found that the 
failure to disclose that the petitioner paid 
substantial sums of money to the persons 
named for the testimonials “has the capacity 
and tendency to mislead and deceive the 
ultimate purchasers of said preparations into 
the erronerous belief that said testimonials are 
entirely voluntary and unbought, and tends 
to and does divert trade from competitors 
who do not use purchased testimonials in 
advertising their egg 
The petitioner is a New York corporation 
engaged in manufacturing toilet articles, and 
particularly preparations for the care of finger 
nails and cuticle which are sold under the 
trade name of “Cutex.” These preparations 
are sold in interstate commerce through job- 
bers and retailers. It has an annual sales 
volume of between two and three million 
dollars. 

The question is therefore presented whether 
Congress has conferred upon the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction, in the interest 
of the public, to prohibit as an unfair method 
of competition, tending to create a monopoly 
or unduly to restrain trade, the use of ad- 
mittedly truthful testimonials, unless accom- 
panied by a statement that payment has been 
made for their use.* There is no claim of 
misbranding, falsity or insufficiency in the 
statement labeling the product. 

In such case action by the Commission 
would be justified under the provisions of the 
Act, for such would be deception necessarily 
tending to promote unfair competition with 
those who were selling the true article as the 
genuine product. Eastman Kodak Co. v. F. 

. C., 274 U. 8. 619; Fed. Trade Comm. v. 
Western Meat Co., 272 U. S. 554; Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm., 42 
Fed. (2) 427 (C. C. A. 6). 

The quality of the petitioner’s products is | 
not brought into question; nor is there a 
charge that its products were inadequately 
labeled or so testified to, by testimonials, as 
to induce the public to purchase from it | 

The endorse- 
ments are said to be neither exaggerations 
nor untruthful. There is no claim of mo- 
nopoly. It would seem, therefore, that there 
was no violation of the Sherman Anti-trust 
or Clayton Acts. While the testimonials, if 
having merit, may tend to increase the vol- 
ume of business, still, if an honest opinion is 
expressed under the signature of the giver of 
such testimonial, the public can not be pre- 
sumed to be induced to purchase the peti- 
tioner’s products in any way or manner that 
might be said to tend to divert trade from 
competitors who do not use testimonials in 
advertising their products. It is doubtful if 
the public is gullible enough to believe that 
such testimonials are given without compen- 
sation. But if they are paid for, providing 
they are truthful. no one is deceived. 

Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (U. S. C., Title 15, Sec. 45; 38 Stat. 717) 
was recently considered by the Supreme Court 
in Federal Trade Comm. v. Raladam Co. (283 
U. S. 643), where the court pointed out that 
the Act was supplementary to the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act and the Clayton Act (Fed. 
Trade Comm. v. Beech Nut Co., 257 U. S. 441), 
and said: 





View of Absence of Public Interest 





“The object of the Trade Commission Act 
was to stop in their incipiency those methods 
of competition which fall within the mean- 
ing of the word ‘unfair.’ * * * In a case aris- 
ing under the Trade Commission Act, the 
fundamental questions are, whether the 
methods complained. of are ‘unfair,’ and 
whether, as in cases under the Sherman Act, 
they tend to the substantial injury of the 
public by restricting competition in interstate 
trade and ‘the common liberty to engage 
therein.” 

“The paramount aim of the Act is the pro- 
tection of the public from the evils likely to 
result from the destruction of competition 
or the restriction of it in a substantial de- 
gree, and this presupposes the existence of 
some substantial competition to be affected, 
since the public is not concerned in the 
maintenance of competition which itself is 
without real substance. Internatl. Shoe Co. 
v. Fed. Trade Comm., 280 U. 8. 291.” 

The Supreme Court, referring to the words 
“unfaif method of competition,” said in Fed. 
Trade Comm. vy. Gratz (255 U. 8S. 421, at 
page 427): 

“They are clearly inapplicable to practices 
never heretofor, regarded as opposed to good 
morals because characterized by deception, 
bad faith, fraud or oppression, or as against 
public policy because of their dangerous 
tendency unduly to hinder competition or 
create monopoly.” 

The Federal Trade Commission Act does 
not purport to establish a decalogue of good 
business manners or morals. Its purpose is to 
strike down at their inception practices which 
are unfair and which, if permitted to run 
their full course, would result in the creation 
of a monopoly and an undue restraint of 
trade. Even if a practice may be regarded 
as unethical, it will still be beyond the pur- 
view of the Act if it lacks the public interest 
necessary to support the Commission’s juris- 
diction. Fed. Trade Comm. v. Klesner, 280 U. 
oe 

The Commission does not suggest that these 
testimonials tend to create a monopoly; they 
do not have a tendency to create an undue 
restraint of trade. The strongest argument 
the respondent makes is that failure to state 
the price paid for the testimonial amounts 
to deception and misrepresentation concern- 
ing the petitioner’s product and in that way 
the petitioner is able to deprive honest manu- 
facturers of a market. Fed. Trade Comm. v. 
Winstead Hosiery Co., 258 U. S. 483... 

But where unlawful restraint of trade has 
been ordered to be discontinued it has always 
appeared that there was some dishonesty in 
labeling or marketing the goods. Fed. Trade 
Comm. v. Winstead Hosiery Co., supra; 
Guaranty Veterinary Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm. 
285 F. 853 (C. C. A. ); Royal Baking Powder 
Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm., @81 Fed. 744 (C. 
C. A. 2); Procter & Gamble v. Fed. Trade 
Comm., 11 Fed. (2) 47 (C. C. A. 6). In order 
that the Commission proceed in the public 
interest, the courts have insisted not only 
upon a showing that the practice is un- 
fair and disapproved, but also that the pub- 
lic are misled thereby. Fed. Trade Comm. v. 
Klesner, supra. 

+++ 


The use of testimonials, which are truth- 
fully stated under the signature of the giver, 
can not in any sense be regarded as unfair 
competition or as involving a tendency to 
restrain competition unduly, and the Com- 
mission was without jurisdiction to interfere. 
In N. J. Asbestos Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm. 
(264 Fed. 509), this court held that a long- 
standing practice of entertainment of buyers 
and employes of customers, such as furnish- 
ing liquor, cigars, meals and theater tickets 
is not an unlawful practice giving the Com- 
mission jurisdiction to act. In Ostermoor & 
Co. v. Fed. Trade Comm. (15 Fed. (2d) 962), 
we held that an advertisement showing a 
picture of a mattress uncovered at one end 
and extending to a surprising degree, exag- 
gerating the actual thickness and resiliency 
of the layers, was not an unfair method of 
competition. We said: 

“In our judgment, this pictorial represent- 
ation of the process of manufacturing Oster- 
moor mattresses and of the materials used 
therein, even though exaggerated as to their 
characteristics, can not deceive the average 
purchaser * * *. There is no basis for the 
finding that substantial numbers of purchas- 
ers had been misled and deceived by the 
grossly exaggerated pictorial representation.” 

Because a prominent person “Wentures an 
opinion without being requested to do so is 
no guaranty either of veracity or good judg- | 
ment. If the testimonials involved here rep- 
resent honest beliefs of the endorsers, there | 
is no misrepresentation concerning the prod- 
uct, and no unfair competition is created. 
We have no right to presume that endorsers 
of commercial products falsify their state- 
ments because they have received compensa- 
tion. There are no misrepresentations and 
the Commission was without jurisdiction. 

Order reversed. 








*New York Civil Rights Law (Art. 5, Sec. 50) 
forbids any firm or corporation to use, for 
advertising purposes or for the purposes of 
trade, the name, portrait or picture of any 
living person without having first obtained 
the written consent of such person; such use, 
without consent, is a misdemeanor. 


Assessment of Deficiency Tax Explained 


Under California Corporate Franchise Act 





Sacramento, Calif., June 11. 
An explanation of the provisions of the 


Corporate Franchise Tax Act relating to 


the assessment of a deficiency tax and 
the proceedings relative thereto is con- 


tained in an opinion just rendered by the 
Attorney General of California, U. S. 
Webb. The ruling illustrates the steps 
which may be taken, beginning with the 
notice of the Commissioner to the tax- 
payer of a proposed additional tax, and 
ending with the commencement of a suit. 
The opinion follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of May 
20, together with copies of letters from 


| Thos. J. Casey, relating to the provisions 
of section 25 of the Bank and Corporation 
Franchise ‘Tax Act (Stats. 1929, p. 19, as 


amended). 

Section 25 provides for the assessment 
of a deficiency tax, and for notice to the 
taxpayer and for further proceedings 
relative thereto, including an appeal by 
the taxpayer to the State Board of Equali- 
zation. 

For the purpose of illustrating the steps 
which may be taken and the effective 
dates of the respective orders, I submit 
the following example: 

Steps in Procedure 

(1) March 1, 1932—Notice of proposed 
additional tax mailed to taxpayers. 

(2) At any time to and including April 
30, 1932, the taxpayer may file with the 
Commissioner a written protest against 
the levy of the proposed additional tax. 

If such protest is not so filed the tax 
becomes final upon the expiration of said 
60-day period, namely, at “the expiration 
of the 30th day of April. It is final, there- 
fore, on May 1. 

(3) Protest is filed, we will assume, on 
April 30, oral hearing is demanded and 


sion, as of coure it may affirm the Com- 
missioner’s original action, the Commis- 
sioner may immediately or at any time 
within said 60-day period, issue his final 
notice to the taxpayer, and that this starts 
the running of the 90-day period men- 
tioned in section 30, during which the 
taxpayer may pay the tax under protest 
and bring suit for recovery. 


The specific language of section 25, 
which we are called upon to construe, 
reads as follows: 


“Said Board shall hear and determine 
the same (the appeal) and thereafter 
shall forthwith notify the taxpayer and 
the Commissioner of its determination, 
which shall be final upon the expiration 
of 60 days from the time of such deter- 
mination, unless within such 60-day pe- 
riod the Commissioner shall bring an 
action in his name as Commissioner 
against the taxpayer in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to determine the lia- 
bility of the taxpayer.” 


At first impression it would appear that 
60 days must elapse before anything can 
be done other than the bringing of a 
suit by the Commissioner. But the idea 
of suit implies dissatisfaction of the Com- 
missioner with the Board’s decision and 
opportunity is afforded him to bring suit, 
whereas if he is satisfied with the Board’s 
decision there is no reason to delay fur- 
ther proceedings. 


Section is Quoted 

Considerable light is thrown on the 
question by the provisions of section 25 
as originally adopted. That section for- 
merly made. no provision for suit by the 
Commissioner. The decision above quoted 
formerly read: 

“The determination by said Board upon 
said appeal of the amount of the tax 





held on some date thereafter, time for 
hearing not specified in the statute, but 
assumed to be May 15. 

(4) On May 15 Commissioner mails to 
the taxpayer a notice of his action on the 
protest. 

(5) Taxpayer has 30 days thereafter, or 
until June 14, to appeal in writing to the 
State Board of Equalization. 

(6) Action of Commissioner is final on 
June 15 unless taxpayer appeals on or be- 
fore June 14. 

(7) Assume that taxpayer appeals on 
June 14. No time is fixed for a hearing 
by the Board of Equalization, but as- 
sume it is held on June 30 and decided on 
that day. 

(8) On July 1 the Board notifies the 
taxpayer and the Commissioner of its 
decision. 

The Commissioner has 60 days, or un- 


| til Aug. 30, in which he may bring an 


action in a court of competent jurisdic- 


tion to determine the taxpayer’s liability. | 


If the Commissioner does not bring such 

action the determination of the tax lia- 

bility by the Board is final at the expira- 
tion of 60 days, or on Aug. 31. 
Statute Construed 

Your position is that if the Commis- 


sioner is satisfied with the Board’s deci- 


shall be final and said Board shall forth- 
with notify the taxpayer and the Com- 
missioner of its determination.” 


In view of this situation it seems ap- 
parent that when the Legislature amended 
this portion of section 25 (Stats. 1931, p. 
2225), the intention was merely to give 
the Commissioner the right to bring suit 
in the event he was dissatified with the 
Board’s determination of the tax liability, 
and that it was not intended thereby to 
give any further right to the taxpayer, 
a as its rights are defined in sec- 
tion 30. 


It is my opinion, therefore, that your 
procedure has been correct, and that after 
receipt of notice from the Board of its 
determination of the appeal you may im- 
mediately issue notice and demand to 
the taxpayer, and the tax will be due and 
payable at the expiration of 10 days from 
the date.of such notice and demand. 


Payment Under Protest 


Section 30 provides that the tax may be 
paid under protest and suit may be 
brought to recover the same, but such 
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Claims Not Met 
By Patent Grant 
In Different Art 


Reference Held Not to De- 
scribe Elements and Not 
To Use Them for Purpose 
Of Applicant 








Ex parte Ary KAUFMANN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1105. 

Patent No. 1859970 was issued May 24, 1932, 
for Traveling Bag, on application filed 
Nov. 8, 1927, Serial No. 231863. Opinion 
dated Sept. 30, 1931. 

Gerorce D. Ricuarps for applicant. 

Before Hopkins, Assistant Commissioner, 
and er and Curt, Examiners in 
Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


Curt, Examiner in Chief.—This is an ap- 
peal from the final rejection of claims 12, 13, 
14 and 15. ' 

Claim 12 is illustrative and is as follows: 

“12. A frameless bag comprising a pliable, 
substantially cylindrical body having rigid 
ends, said body having a longitudinal open- 
ing extending between said ends, separable 
fastener strips on the opposed margins of 
said opening to engage and disengage the 
same, means for manipulating said fastener 
strips, a auxiliary fastener means com- 
prising cooperating elements respectively 
secured to the undersides of the marginal 
portions of said bag opening to extend be- 
neath said fastener strips at a point inter- 
mediate the end of said bag opening, said 
fastener elements when interengaged being 
adapted to hold the bag opening partially 
closed against expanding pressure whereby 
said fastener strips are initially disposed in 
substantially parallel but disengaged rela- 
tion for easy manipulation without undue 


strain. 
++ + 

The references relied on by the examiner 
are: Lewes et al. (Br.), 18528, of 1908; Kauf- 
man, 1697916, Jan: 8, 1929. 

This appeal relates to a bag, especially one 
used for traveling, which is to be filled rather 
full of clothing. 

Appellant has a patent, No. 1697916, which 
shows a bag of similar character, the distinc- 
tive feature of which is the slidable hookless 
fastener for uniting the top edges. 

The patentee discovered that when the bag 
is substantially filled with clothing the gap 
or opening between the top edges is so wide 
that it is difficult for the slider to move along 
and bring the two edges into fastening en- 
gagement. 

In the present application this difficulty 
is overcome by providing an auxiliary fastener 
at the center of the opposite edges of the 
bag which is first engaged to hold the edges 
in proximity and then the fastener element. 
may be moved easily along the opposite edges 
to fasten them together. 

The examiner has gone to the art of ap- 
parel in order to find a structure which he 
considers suggests the idea of this auxiliary 
fastener. 

+++ ! 


In the placket closure for skirts of the 
Lewes et al. patent a hook and eye are ar- 
ranged at the top of the waist line but such 
hook and eye are not mentioned in the speci- 
fication, nor would they seem to be provided 
for the purpose of drawing the edges of the 
skirt into proximity while the sliding fastener 
attaches the edges of the skirt together. 


We therefore conclude that this patent. is 
from a nonanalogous art and gives no sugges- 
tion to us of incorporating an additional fas- 
tening device in the Kaufmann device to hold 
the top edges of the bag in proximity so that 
the hookless fastener may be easily operated 
in closing the bag. 


The rejection of the examiner is reversed. 





Statute to Restrict Building | 
Of Garages Declared Void | 


Frankfort, Ky., June 11. 

The Court of Appeals has just held un- 
constitutional an act of the 1930 Gen- 
eral Assembly forbidding the erection of 
garages or filling stations in blocks of 
third, fourth and fifth class cities without 
the consent of two-thirds of the residents 
of the block. 

The provision permitting the resident 
to approve or disapprove the erection 
of a garage or filling station was declared 
by the court to be an unwarranted trans- 
fer of legislative power in violation of the 
constitutional inhibition guaranteeing to 
all citizens that “arbitrary power nowher 
exists in a republic.” , 








Provisions of New Tax 
On Admissions Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


price. In other words, and subject to 
the above exceptions, persons admitted 
free or at reduced rates must pay a tax 
equivalent to the tax on the established 
price of admission paid by other persons. 

Newspaper reporters, photographers and 
radio announcers admitted free are not 
exempt from the tax imposed on free ad- 
missions unless they are also bona fide 
employes of the management of the place. 
Under the new law the tickets of admis- 
sion must show the established price of 
admission, the tax thereon, and the name 
of the theater or place to which they are 
valid for admission. Tickets of admission 
sold prior to June 21, 1932, are not taxa- 
ble under the 1932 Act; but the entire 
amount paid for admission prior to June 
21, 1932, the effective date of the control- 
ling section of the new law, would be tax- 
able under the 1928 Act if in excess of $3. 


Exemptions to Levy 


It is provided that the exemptions af- 
forded certain organizations such as re- 
ligious, educational or charitable institu- 
tions, etc., shall not be allowed in the case 
of admissions to wrestling matches, prize 
fights, or boxing, sparring, or other pugi- 
listic matches or exhibitions. It is also 
provided that exemption shall not be al- 
lowed in the case of admissions to any 
athletic game or exhibition the proceeds 
of which inure wholly or partly to the 
benefit of any college or university, in- 
cluding any accademy of the military or 
naval forces of the United States. 
| The tax imposed on sales of tickets 
made by ticket brokers for amounts in 
excess of the established price is 10 per 
cent of the excess charged, and this tax, 
unlike the tax on admissions proper, is to 
be paid by the person selling the tickets 
or cards of admission. The provisions of 
the law imposing this tax on ticket brokers 
ead effective after 5 p. m. on June 6, 
| The person collecting tay on admis- 
sions must file return and pay the taxes 
so collected to the Collector of Internal 


fore the last day of the month following 
the month in which it was collected. The 
form (No. 729) to be used by persons mak- 
ing returns of admission taxes will be 
distributed to the various collectors of 
internal revenue and may be obtained 
from them at an early date. 








begins to run the day following the date 

of mailing the notice and demand. 

i. SaaS the illustrative case we 
nd. 

(9) On July 1 the Commissioner re- 
ceives notice of the Board’s determination 
of the appeals. He is satisfied with the 
decision and on July 5 he mails notice 
and demand to the taxpayer. 

(10) At the expiration of 10 days from 
| July 5 the tax becomes due and payable, 
| that is on July 16. ; 

(11) The 90 day period provided for in 





action must be filed “within 90 days from 

the date of mailing.the notice of final de- 

termination of the tax under section 25 

pepnct,” 
, 





Therefore -the 90-day . period | late 


section 30 begins to run on July 6, the 

day following the date of the notice. 
This period ends on Oct. 3, and if suit 

is not brought by that date it will be too 


? . 









« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Voluntary liquidation—Receiver—Grounds for appointment—Conflicting 
interests— ‘ 

A Minnesota court in equity erred in appointing a receiver for a State bank 
corporation in the process of voluntary liquidation in a suit therefor by minority 
stockholders on the ground that the interests of some of the directors, some of the 
members of the liquidating committee and the former president as the commit- 
tee’s employe in charge of liquidation were in conflict with the interests of the 
corporation and its stockholders. The approved assets of the bank were taken 
over, and its liabilities were assumed by, a new banking corporation. There was 
no finding of mismanagement or of incompetence in what had been done toward 
the liquidation of the remaining assets. The court. based its finding of conflicting 
interests on the existence of notes payable to the bank on which some of the 
directors, some of the members ‘of the liquidating committee and such former 
president were liable as makers or endorsers, a note of a corporation of which two 
of the directors of ‘the bank were directors and such former president of the bank 
was the treasurer, and debts to the bank of three of the directors and one member 
of the committee. : 

The Supreme Court reversed the order, holding that there was no imminent 
danger of loss by reason of such conflicting interests, and that, in the absence of 
such danger of loss, there was no justification for the appointment of the receiver. 

Zwick et al. v. Security State Bank of Red Wing et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
28921, June 10, 1932. 











CORPORATIONS—Insolvency—Stockholder’s liability—Acceptance of stock in new 
corporation in lieu of dividends earned by old corporation— 

A stockholder of a corporation who accepted, on the reorganization of the cor- 
poration and the creation of a new corporation to take over its business, stock 
in the new corporation in lieu of dividends earned by the old corporation, was 
liable for stockholders’ assessments on the insolvency of the new corporation to the 
same extent as if he had purchased the stock in the first instance from the new 
corporation either by cash payment or by contract for the payment of the stock. 

Hallam, Receiver, etc., v. Taylor; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7265, June 2, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Authority and functions—Cease and desist 
orders—Order forbidding use of truthful paid testimonials not disclosing fact of 
payment—Necessity of public interest— 

The Federal Trade Commission did not have jurisdiction to issue a cease and 
desist order prohibiting a manufacturer from using in its advertisements paid 
testimonials of well-known persons without disclosing that such persons had bee 
compensated therefor. The Commission did not find that the testimonials were 
false but concluded that the use thereof without disclosing the fact of payment 
was unfair competition as to competitors. The circuit court of appeals set the 
order aside on the ground that the practice did not tend to eliminate competition 
and did not involve public interest—Northam Warren Corporation v. Federal 
Trade Commission. (C. C. A. 2.)—7 U. S. Daily, 694, June 13, 1932. 











MOTOR VEHICLES—Employer’s liability for employe’s negligence in operation of 
own car—Doctrine of respondeat superior— 

An insurance company which did not require an agent to use his car in the 
performance of his duties was not liable for his negligence in the operation of the 
car at his own expense, although at the time of the accident he was using the 
car for the purpose of collecting premiums for the company. The doctrine of 
respondeat superior was not applicable in the absence of proof that exercised 
actual or potential control over the automobile——Wesolowski, etc., v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. (Pa. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 694, June 13, 1932. 





Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 
Prior art from nonanalogous art which does not describe elements and does not 


use them for applicant’s purpose held not to meet applicant’s claims.—Kaufmann, 
Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 694, June 13, 1932. 


. 


/ 





PATENTS—Traveling bag, claims allowed— 
Patent 1859970, Kaufmann, Traveling Bag, claims 12, 13, 14 and 15 of application 
allowed.—Kaufmann, Ex parte. Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 694, June 13, 1932. 





PATENTS—Refrigerating apparatus, claims allowed— 

Wessblad application for Air-cooled Absorption Refrigerating Apparatus, claims 
23 to 26 of application allowed—Wessblad, In re. (C. C. P. A.)—T7 U. 8. Daily, 694, 
June 13, 1932. 





Federal Taxation 


GROSS INCOME—Interest—Realized discount—Municipal bonds— 

The City of Y sells 4 per cent bonds direct to the public. The bonds are sold 
at a discount to yield 4.5 per cent. 

Held, that the discount received in connection with State or municipal interest- 
bearing securities issued at a discount should be treated for income-tax purposes 
in the same manner as discount on Treasury bills is treated in Treasury Decision 
4276 (C. B, VIII-2, 83).—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2629.)—7 U. S. Daily, 
694, June 13, 1932. 








Insurance Company Held Not to Be Liable 
For Agent’s Negligence in Driving Own Car 





Harrisburg, Pa.|of the agent’s duty, and the reason for the 
JOHN WESOLOWSKI JR. ET AL. during the performance of his duty is pre- 
sumably under the direction and control of 


v. 
JoHN Hancock Mutuat Lire INSURANCE: the employer, where, as here, the instru- 


CoMPANY. a, weet a soe or sae is 
i not furnished at e direction o e em- 
Peunepnens. Taare Court. ployer, or subject to the employer’s direc- 


tion or control, the employer should not be 
held responsible.” 


++ + 


On appeal from Court of Common Pleas, 
No. 1, of the County of Philadelphia. 







application of this rule is that the agent, | 


Opinion of the Court 
May 26, 1932 

Maxey, J.—The John Hancock Mutual Life| 
Insurance Company emproyed Charles J. 
Adams to solicit life insurance business and 
to make weekly collections of premiums. His 
salary was $15 per week plus commissions on 
new business. His territory was less than 
@ square mile in the city of Philadelphia. The 
company had the right to Adams’ exclusive 
services and to fix his working hours. In 
covering his territory, Adams sometimes 
walked and sometimes drove his own Ford 
car which he maintained and operated at) 
his own expense. The company did not re- 
quire him to use a car, though the company’s 


We affirm the decision and adopt the rul- 
ing of the court below. To hold a master 
legally responsible for the act of a servant 
who is engaged in furthering his master’s busi- 
ness and who while doing so negligently uses 
some instrumentality that carries him from 
place to place, it must either be proved that 
the master exercises actual or potential con- 
trol over that instrumentality, or the use of 
the instrumentaliy at the time and place of 
the act complained of must be of such vital 
importance in furthering the business of the 
master that the latter’s actual or potential 
control of it at that time and place may 
reasonably be inferred. 

The application of this principle may be 
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Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced. 

H. R. 12570. Montet. For protection of = 
ricultural communities along Bayou Vermil- 
ion, La., against injury to or destruction of 
crops by salinity of waters resulting from 
construction of Intracoastal Canal; Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Changes in status: 

H, R. 12574. For issuance of agricultural ex- 
port debentures, to secure to farmers fair price 
on aepretyetet commodities. | Reptd. to H, 
une 1l. 






























Banks 
Changes in status: 
S. 4851. To amend sec. 5202, Revised State 
utes, as amended. Reptd. to S. June 11, 
Bridges 
Changes in status: 
S. 4830. Niagara Falls, N. Y., bridge. Reptd. 
to - June 11. 





. R. 10585. Rio Grande, Fort Hancock, 
Tex., bridge. Passed H. May 16. Passed 8, 
June 8. Approved June 10. 


H. R. 11020. Pearl River, Pearlington, Miss., 
bridge. Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June 8, 
Approved June 10. 

. R. 11081. Sabine River, La., Highway No. 


21. Bassed H. June 6. Passed S. June 8, 
sane June 10. 

. R/11085. Sabine River, La., Highway No, 
6. Passed H. June 6. Passed S. June &, 


—_ June 10. 


bridge. Passed H. May 16. 
Approved June 10. 
Claims 


Passed S. June 8, 


Changes in status: 

S. J. Res 97. Extending for year time within 
which American claimants may apply for pay- 
ment, under Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, of awards of.-Mixed Claims Comm. and 
Tripartite Claims Comm. Passed S. June 8. 
Passed H. June ¢10. 

District of Columbia 

status: 

Apprn. for alteration and repair 
stern Dispensary and ae yf 

5 Passed S. Mar. 14. Reptd. to H. 

une 


19. 
H. J./‘Res. 305. For improvement of Meridian 
Hill Park: Passed H. Apr. 18. Passed 8. June 
8. Approved June 10. 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4871. Capper. To amend Teachers’ Salary 
Act in relation to establishing Wilson and 
Miner Teachers Colleges on basis comparable 
with recognized standards for accredited in- 
stitutions of like kind; Distr. of Columbia. 


Education 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12575. Johnson of Wash. For Fedl. 
contribution to local school distr. at McNeil 
Island, Wash.; Judiciary. 

Finance 
Changes in status: 

S. 4860. For loans to States for relief of 

distress arising from unemployment. Passed 


8S. June 10. 
Flood Control 
Changes in status: 
H. 11930. For prelim. examination of 
Green River, Wash., with view to control. of 
floods. Reptd. to H. June 11. 


Changes in 
8. 1307. 
of bldgs. of 
Hospital. 





Forestry 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 8548. For adjustment of boundaries 
of Siuslaw Natl. Forest, Oreg. Passed H. 
Mar. 21. Reptd. to S. June 10. 

Highways 


Changes in status: 

H. R. . For conveyance of portion of 
Liston Range Rear Lighthouse Reservation, 
Del., for highway purposes. Passed H. May 2. 
Passed S. June 8 Approved June 10. 

Bilis wntroduced. 

S. 4874. Glenn. To grant a right of way 
over lands of U. S. within Upper Miss. River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge to Savanna-Sabula 
Bridge Co., for construction of highway be- 
tween Savanna, Ill., and Sabula, Iowa; Agric. 
and Forestry. 

Indians 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 12529. Heesing. 
stricted Indian lands by States, counties or 
municipalities. Reptd. to H. June 10 

Judiciary 

Changes in status: 

* ‘ To amend sec. 99 of Judi- 
cial Code, as” amended. Passed H. May 2. 
Reptd. to S. June 11. 

. 4156. For alternate jurors in certain 
criminal cases. Reptd. to 8. June 11 

H. 10599. To fix date when sentence 
of imprisonment shall begin to run, providin 
when allowance to prisoner of time for g 
conduct shall begin to run, and further to 
extend provisions of the parole laws. Passed 
H. May 16. Reptd. to S. June 11. 


to acquisition of re- 


H. R. 11336. For addtl. justice of Court 
of Appls. of Distr of Columbia. Passed H. 
May 16. Reptd. to S. June 11. 

H. R. 11676. For apptmt. of comm. to 


hear cases arising under contracts of war risk 
insurance in distr. courts for eastern and 
western distrs. of 8. C, Reptd. to H. June 10. 

. R. 194. To amend sec. of natl. charter of 
Great Council of U. 8S. of Improved Order 
of Red Ment. Reptd. to H. June 10. 

Bills introduced: 

S. 4875. Blaine. To establish uniform re- 
quirements affecting Govt. contracts; Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 12572. Montet. For apptmt. of natl. 
oes judge for eastern distr. of La.; Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 12573. Haugen. To amend sec. 81 of 
Judicial Code, as amended; Judiciary. 

Immigration 
Changes in status: 

8S. 3698. To amend sixth exception in sec. 
3 of Immigration Act of 1924 with reference 
to nonimmigrant status of certain aliens, 
Reptd. to S. June 11 

Labor 


R. 11246. Rio Grande, Boca Chica, Tex., - 


illustrated by two examples. If a city milk 


superintendent, when informed that Adams dealer sends his agents or servants to the 


had a car, said, ‘If you have one, you might 


as well use it.” neues ¢ nee wie ut to gather 
On March 12, 1927, Adams was on his way | UP milk, t @ pise of these trucks for $ pur- 
in his car to make collections for the com- | P0Se, is so vitally necessary to the further- 


pany. While on Hunting Park Avenue, he ance of the master’s business, that the mas- 


passed a car ahead of him and in doing so 
and while on the left side of the street, his 


Revenue of the district in which his prin-! 
cipal place of business is located on or be-: 


automobile collided with a bicycle on which 
John Wesolowski, the minor plaintiff, then 15 
years old, was riding. As a result of this col- 
lision, this youth sustained serious and per- 
manent injuries. Suit was brought. 

At the trial the issues were Adams’ negli- 
gence, the youth’s contributorf*negligence and 
| whether or not the defendant was, under the 
|facts of the case, legally responsible for the 
negligence of Adams, if it was in fact found 
that the latter was negligent. Verdicts of 
$21,000 and $1,600 were returned in favor of 
se snes plaintiff and his parents, respec- 
tively. 


+ + + 
Defendant filed a motion for judgment 
n.o.v. contending (1) that the doctrine of 
respondeat superior was inapplicable in this 
case, and (2) that tme case disclosed such 
obvious contributory negligence on the part 
of the minor plaintiff as to entitle the de- 
fendant to have the court so to hold as a 
matter of law. The court below while hold- 
ing—and correctly so—that the question of 
contributory negligence was for the jury, up- 
held the first contention and entered judg- 
ment for defendant n.o.v. This is the only 
phase of the case that requires discussion. 
The respective counsel agree that no other 
case has reached,the appellate courts of this 
State, with facts so nearly similar to the 
facts of the case now before us, as to make 
any former decision of these courts of con- 
trolling force on this record. The precise point 
at issue under the facts at hand has not been 
settled by judicial decision in Pennsylvania, 
except as it was settled’ by the court below 
which held that “in the absence of any con- 
trol of the operation of the automobile 
by Adams, the defendant can not be held 
liable for his negligence in that operation.” 


pecially obvious if the master owns and main- 
tains the truck and provides fuel for its 
operation. 

On the other hand, if a city newsdealer en- 
gages boys to deliver newspapers about the 
city and these boys provide themselves with 
bicycles or motorcycles to facilitate their 
movements in delivering newspapers, it would 
be manifestly unreasonable to hold the news- 
dealer responsible for an injury to another 
resulting from the negligent operation of the 
bicycles of motor cycles. The test of the 
master’s responsibility in all these cases is 
authority to control the servant's use of the 
instrumentality with which the injury is 
inflicted. 

We said in Rodgers v. Saxton, 305 Pa. 479: 
“Responsibility is commensurate with author- 
ity. Negligence in the conduct of another 
will not be imputed to a party if he neither 
authorized such conduct, nor participated 
therein, nor had the right or power to con- 
trol it." In the case before us the defendant 
had no control over Adams’ car. It was in no 
position to require him to use it, for the use 
of his car was no part of his contract of serv- 
ice. It could not direct him when, where or 
how to drive his car. It had no more control 
of Adams’ car in which he transported himself 
than it had of the shoes he used in walking 
from patron to pees. + 


The employer was indifferent as to whether 
Adams walked, rode a bicycle, or operated a 
motor car to reach the people with whom he 
transacted business. If Adams had chosen to 
walk from person to person with. whom he 





The court said: ‘‘While the general rule of 
law is that a principal is liable for the negli- 
; gence of his agent while in the performance 








County Registration Law 
Held Invalid in Kentucky 


Frankfort, Ky., June 11. 

The General Assembly has just been 
held by the Court of Appeals to be with- 
out power to extend the model registra- 
tion law in effect in Louisville to the 
whole of Jefferson County. The majority 
of the court ruled that a constitutional 
provision requires thaj any legislation 
which provides for tHe registration of 
voters residing outside the corporate limits 
of cities must apply to all such voters in 
the State. 

The law held invalid also was said to 
violate other provisions of the State Con- 
stitution, since it requires registration of 
voters in three cities of the sixth class 
while there is no law at present requiring 
registration in the other sixth class cities 
of the State. 

Judges Rogers Clay and Wesley V. Perry 
dissented from the majority opinion writ- 
ten by Judge W, H, Ress, ro. 








had his employer's business to transact and in 
walking he had negligently knocked over and 
injured another pedestrian, it could not rea- 
sonably be contended that his employer should 
respond in damages for Adams’ negligent pe- 
destrianism. So to hold would be to con- 
strue the phrase ‘respondeat superior’ be- 
yond its fundamental meaning and to carry 
its principle to absurd lengths and to conse- 
quences forbidden by every sound considera- 
tion of public policy. 

Appellant also contends that the averment 
in the second paragraph of the statement of 
claim that Adams, “the said servant, agent 
or employe of defendant, at the time of the 
occurrences hereinafter more fully set forth, 
was Gennes said automobile in and about 
the course of his duties as a servant, agent 
or employe of defendant” ‘not having been 
properly denied,” and the proper portions 
of the pleadings to show this averment and 
lack of proper denial being offered in evi- 
dence by the plaintiff, the court below erred 
> sustaining defendant’s objection to this 
offer, 


+ + + 
Without deciding whether or not the pur- 


inadequate in substance and form under the 
Practice Act, we hold that paragraph 2 of the 
statement of claim, even if uncontradicted, 
would not be relevant to the vital issue trying 
Even accepting as a fact that Adams was 
the agent and servant of defendant at the 
time of the occurrence complained of and that 
he was operating the automobile in and 
about the course of his duties as 





ported denial in the affidavit of defense was | 


Changes in status: 

J. Res. 169. To provide information and 
direction to individuals and agencies con- 
cerned with reliving unemployment through 
finding opportunities for subsistence in rural 


ter’s control over the operation of these | ®"eas. Reptd. ~e sy Rd 

trucks may be reasonably inferred. In such Changes in status: 

a case the servant and the truck really con-! “yy e i20ie. ran nehenevediens cutie aae 
stitute one instrumentality under the mas- "and tecti A i rees f 
ter’s control. Each is an essential part of rary. Repta. ees ee sources from 
the whole instrumentality engaged in fur- , . . . 

thering the master’s business. This is es- Patriotic Observances 


Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 428. Schafer. Authoring 
to proclaim Oct. 11, 1932, Gen. Pulaski’s 
morial Day; Judiciary. 

Postal Service 

Changes in status: 

S. 36. Fedl. aid _in construction of roads, 
Passed S. June 8. Reptd. to H. June 11. 
Bills introduced 

H. R. 12571. Buckbee. To amend Act to 
establish postal savings depositories for de- 
positing savings at interest with security of 
Govt. for repayment thereof; Post Office and 


Post Roads. 
Prohibition 


Pres, 
Me- 


. 


Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 427. Canfield. Amdmt. to Cone 
stitution for referendum on proposed substie 
tute for Eighteenth Amdmt.; Judiciary. 

Public -Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10048. Granting to Metropolitan Water 
Distr. of Southern Calif. certain public and 
reserved lands of U. S. in counties of Los 
Angeles, Riverside, and San _ Bernardina, 
Calif. Passed H. June 6. Reptd. to S. June 10, 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

S. 4573. For sale of southerly end of break- 
water at Indiana Harbor, Ind. Passed 8S. 
June 8 Reptd. to H. June 11. 


Tobacco and Beverage Tax 


Is Voted in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., June 11, 


Taxes on tobacco and soft drinks will be 
levied under two bills just passed by the 
Louisiana Legislature and presented to the 
Governor for his signature. 

One bill levies a tax of one-fifth of 1 
cent on each cigarette, one cent on each 
five cents of smoking tobacco, and a tax 
equal to the Federal levy on cigars. 

The other bill levies a tax on soft drinks 
equivalent to about one-tenth of one cent 
on each five-cent drink. 

A third bill which will be up in the 
House on June 14 proposes a corporate 
franchise tax of $1 per $1,000, based on 
capital stock, surplus and _ undivided 
profits. 


and agent of the defendant, does not detere 
mine this controversy. 

As we have already pointed out, the plain- 
tiff must go further and directly prove that 
the automobile was under the defendant's 
actual or potential control at the time and 
place in question or that the use of that 
automobile by the agent and servant was of 





such vital importance in furthering the busi- 
ness of the master that the latter’s actual or 
potential control of it was a legitimate infer- 


ence. Plaintiff's proof fell short of this re- 
quirement. 
, The judgment is affirmed, . . po os 
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Oregon Clarifies 
Increase in Rates 
On Compensation 
New Schedules Held Appli- 

cable to Highway Con- 


tracts Made 
nouncement of Increase 





Before An- 


Salem, Oreg., June 11. 

New workmen’s compensation rates to 
become eeffctive in Oregon July 1 must 
be applied to highway construction con- 
sracts entered into before the announce- 
nent of the new schedules, Attorney Gen- 
eral I, H. Van Winkle has ruled in an opin- 


ion to the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. The State fund recently notified 
its policyholders that increased rates would 
become effective July 1. 


Members of the Associated. Contractors 
asked the Commission to be relieved of the 
rate changes as to contracts entered into 
by them prior to the announcement of the 
new rates. They claimed that some of the 
contracts will not havé been completed by 
July 1 and their bids had been based upon 
insurance rates now in effect. 

Authority Questioned 

Mr. Van Winkle held that the only au- 
thority vested in the Commission to devi- 
ate from the rates it established is for ex- 
perience rating and reductions on account | 
of safety work. 

“Were the request of the employers, to 
which you refer, granted it would result in 
some employers having one rate and others 
another rate for the same occupation,” the 
opinion stated. 

“While it may be true that a contractor 
has based his bid upon the rate in effect 
at the time he submitted his bid, he is 
charged with notice that the Commission 
might under the authority conferred upon 
it under provisions of section 49-1825, 
Oregon Code 1930, increase any or all 
rates if it found the existing rates in- 
adequate.” 


Difference Required 

Mr. Van Winkle said his opinion should 
not be construed to mean that the Com- 
mission cannot make proper classifications 
in establishing rates where there is an 
actual difference in the manner which the 
work is prosecuted. Unless there is such a 
difference, however, there can be no va- 


the Commission has 
follows: 


geles; 
resentation in sale of earthenware water jars; 
John W. Bennett, trial examiner; Eugene W. 
Burr, Commission’s attorney. 





riation in rates other than as expressly 
permitted by the Act, he ruled. 





Expansion Forecast 
In Use of Silverware 


Mass Production Expected to 
Reduce Price, Increase Sales 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


silver’s economic situation, but the begin- 
nings of such a development are not ap- 
parent at present. 


One or more of the many new uses 
may result in consumption large enough 
to be economically important to silver 
producers. Some invention may find its 
development dependent on silver. A rising 
standard of living, moreover, makes pos- 
sible the employment of more expensive 
materials and creates wider markets for 
the products of silversmithing and jewelry 
making. 7 

Most important of the new uses de- 
veloped for silver in comparatively re- 
cent times is that in photography, an 
industry greatly expanded by the even 
more recent development of motion pic- 
tures. Electroplaing and mirror making 
are relatively recent consumers. 

The use of silver amalgam in dentistry, 
although long practiced, did not receive 
approval of the leaders of the profession 
until recent years. Still more recently 
silver has been absorbed in increasing 
quantities by the so-called industrials, 
largely in connection with electricity and 





as a solder. 


The high electrical conductivity of sil- 
ver has recommended its use to makers of 
electrical equipment, and its resistance to 
certain corrosive chemicals has increased 
the use of silver in the preparation and 
handling of these chemicals. Silver has 
probably made the most important ad- 
vance among industrial products in the 
manufacture of mechanical refrigerators. 
Here it is used as a solder. 


Unless displayed by some other type of 
solder, the use of silver in mechanical- 
refrigerator manufacture should .increase 
rapidly, not only because of the increas- 
ing use of refrigerators but also because 
of the more recently developed small-size 
mechanical air-cooling unit. 


The quantity of silver.used in the man- 
ufacture of chemicals exceeds that used 
in any other industry, but only a rel- 
tively small part of the silver so used 
reaches the ultimate consumer in the 
form of chemicals. Because few new uses 
for silver chemicals have been developed 
in recent years, the immediate expansion 
of silver consumption in the chemical in- 


dustry appears to depend principally on 
the fortunes of the well-established 
uses. 


The future of silver consumption by the 
photographic industry probably lies more 
with the motion picture industry’ than 
with still photography. The transition 
from silent to talking films does not seem 
greatly to have increased the consumption 
of silver. 


It seems probable, however, that the ex- | 


port trade will force producers to react 
their plays in several languages, thus in- 
creasing the consumption of film mate- 
rially. The substitution of translated sub- 
titles no longer meets the requirements of 
foreign audiences. 


The adoption of wider screens requiring 
wider films is being seriously considered. 
In fact, the experiments have reached a 
commercial stage. Films twice as wide 
as the present standard are included in 
the experiments. The importance to the 
silver industry is readily seen, because mo- 
tion-picture silver consumption varies di- 
rectly with the width of the film used. 

In all departments of photography the 





advance of silver consumption has been 
rapid. Future silver requirements will un- 
doubtedly continue to increase. 

The field for increased consumption of 
silver in electroplating probably lies in 
increasing the thickness of the plate. 
Moreover, there is an enormous quantity | 
of unplated nickel-silver ware used in 
homes and restaurants. Silver consump- 
tion would increase materially should this 
ware be replaced by electroplated ware. 

The consumption of silver by the dental 
profession is not subject to rapid expan- 
sion, but should be increased by greater 
population and more attention to the 
preservation of teeth. 

There does not appear to be much possi- 
bility that the mirror industry will greatly 
increase the consumption of silver, Never- 
theless, there seems to be a trend toward 
greater use of built-in mirrors for homes, | 
which should increase the demand during | 
periods of greater residence building. 









PUBLIC. UTILITIES 





Hearings for Week 


Examination to Be Conducted 
Into Affairs of Gas and 
Power Utilities 





The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 
endar of public hearings for the week of 
June 13, is as follows: 


The Commission will examine affairs of As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co,, New York, be- 
ginning June 14, at 10 a. m., in the Commis- 
sion’s hearing room, 1800 Virginia Avenue 
N. W., Washington, with Commissioner Edgar 
A. McCulloch presiding, and Chief Counsel 
Robert E. Healy conducting the examination. 

On June 15, at 10 a. m., the Commission 
will begin examining affairs of Utah Power & 
Light Co., of the Electric Power & Light Cor- 
poration group, ine room 1042, Federal Trade 
Commission Building, Washington. John W. 
Bennett, of the Commission’s trial examiners’ 
division, will preside, while Col. William T. 
Chantland, of the chief counsel's staff, will 
conduct the examination. 

Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
issued complaints, as 
American Radium Products Co., Los An- 
June 13, Washington; alleged misrep- 


Docket 1752. 

Hires Turner Glass Co., Philadelphia; June 
14, Washington; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of mirrors; Edward M. Averill, trial ex- 
aminer; Harry D. Michael, Commission’s at- 
torney. Docket 1985. 

Thayer Pharmacal Co., Chicago; June 14, 
Chicago; alleged misrepresentation.in sale of 


toilet articles; William W. Sheppard, trial ex- 


aminer; Everett F. Haycraft,  Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1980. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co., St. Louis; 


June 15, Detroit; June 17, Cleveland; alleged 
misrepresentation in sale of paints and enam- 
eis; John W. Norwood, trial examiner; James 
— Commission’s attorney. Docket 

E. Griffiths Hughes, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; 
June 16, New York; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of proprietary medicines; Elias C. Al- 
vord, trial examiner; Harry D. Michael, Com- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 1966. 

Jeffrey Jewelry Co., Chicago; June 17, Chi- 
cago; alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
jewelry; John W. Bennett, trial examiner; 
Eugene W. Burr, Commission’s attorney. 
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Statute in Texas 


Held to Be Invalid 


Law Requiring Common 
Purchase of Natural Gas 
By Pipe Line Operators 
Void, Says Federal Court 





Austin, Tex., June 11.—The Texas 
statute requiring the common purchase 
of natural gas by all pipe line operators 
has been held unconstitutional by a three- 
judge Federal court. 


The opinion of the court, written by 
District Judge Duval West and concurred 
in by Circuit Judge J. C. Hutcheson Jr., 
and District Judge Randolph Bryant, was 
in consolidated suits brought by the Tex- 
oma Natural Gas Co., Cities Service Gas 
Co., North American Oil & Gas Co. and 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. against 
the State Railroad Commission to re- 
strain enforcement of an act of the Legis- 
lature at a special session in 1931. 


The court held that the plaintiffs are 
private pipe line carriers who have not 
devoted their property to the public use 
for hire. 

“The act is all-embracing and includes 
both the common and the private carrier 
of gas by pipe line,” the opinion said. 
“The carrier’s private status is changed 
to that of public by declaration of the 
act alone. The Legislature is without 
power to do this. 

“While the act purports to conserve oil 
and gas as natural resources of the State, 
defendants concede that plaintiffs’ opera- 
tions do not result in waste.. The State 
can not burden interstate commerce un- 
der the guise of police regulation.” 








Docket 2004.—(Federal Trade Commission.) 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Studebaker, John W. Number stories, by .. ., 
W, C. Findley, F. B. Knight and Wm. S. 
Gray; illus. 1 v., illus. Chicago, Atlanta, 
etc., Scott, Foresman & co., 1932. 32-4503 


Turner, Walter J. Pursuit of Psyche. 47 p. 
Lond., Wishart & co., 1931. 32-4546 
Welsh, John J. Ireland afoot. 350 p. Boston, 
R. G. Badger, 1931. 32-453 


White house conf. on child health and pro- 


tection. Sect. II: Public health service 
and administration. Com. on public health 
organization. Public health organization; 


rept. of ..., E. L. Bishop, M. D., chairman. 
345 p., illus. N. Y¥., Century Co., 1932. 
32-4606 


Starbuck, John C. The problem of life & 
how to solve it. 98 p., illus. Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones co., 1932. 32-4554 


Yeo, Mrs. Margaret. St. Francis Xavier, apostle 


ca East. 325 p. Lond., Sheed & be 
Treusch von Buttlar-Brandenfels, Horst, frei- 
herr. Zeppelins over England, by .. .; tr. 
from German by Huntley Paterson. 320 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1932. 32-4226 


Wailes, Raymond B., ed. Manual of formulas; 
recipes, methods & secret processes. 250 p. 
N. Y., Popular science pub. co., 1932. 32-4510 

Ward, Gordon H. Statistical analysis of price 
making forces in N. Y. egg market. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1930.) 460-462, 
158-160 p. 8p. Menasha, Wis., 1931. 32-4861 

Webb, Walter L. Railroad construction, the- 
ory and practice. 9th ed.; rev. 699, 226 p., 
illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1932. 32-4514 

Weyburn, Samuel F., comp. Following the 
Connecticut trail from Delaware river to 
Susquehanna valley. 191 p. Scranton, Pa., 
Anthracite press, inc., 1932. 32-4498 

Willis, Walter A., ed. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts, 1925 to 1930. 27th ed. of ‘“Willis’s 
Workmen’s compensation acts.” 
ronto, Butterworth & co., 1931. 

Winslow, John C. Dawn of Indian freedom, 
by ... and Verrier Elwin. 224 p. Lond.,, 
G, Allen & Unwin, 1931. 32-4661 

Winter, Chas. E. Four hundred million areas; 
public lands and resources. 349 p., illus. 
Casper, Wyo., Overland pub. co., _. oni 





Besiedovskii, Grigorii E. Revelations of a 
soviet diplomat; trans. by Matthew Nor- 
gate. 276 p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 
1931. 32-12194 

Bolshevism, fascism, and capitalism; account 
of 3 economic systems, by Geo. S. Counts, 
Luigi Villari, Malcolm C. Rorty and New- 
ton D. Baker. New Haven, Pub. for Inst. 
of politics by Yale univ. press. (Inst. of 
politics publications. Williams coll.) 274 p. 
Lond., H. Milford, 1932. 32-26505 

Botticelli, Sandro. Botticelli. es 16 col- 
ored* mounted platés. Boston, Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint, 1931. 31-28528 

Calahan, Harold A. Learning to sail. 316 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-42283 

Carnig, Arthur, illus. A woman and the 
dragon; or, The Revelation, chap, 12, by 
His angel unto His servant John. Ist ed. 
2500 copies. Illus. 116 p. Wash., D. C., 
1932. 32-12091 

Chadwick, Margaret. Threads of gold. 106 
. N,. ¥., E. 8. Gorham, 1932. 32-11833 

Cosgrove, Mrs. Harriet (Silliman). The Swarts 
ruin; typical Mimbres site in southwestern 
N. Mex. Illus. (Papers of Peabody museum 
of Amer. arch. and eth., Harvard univ. vol. 


xv, no. 1.) 178 p. Cambridge, Mass., Mu- 
seum, 1932. 32-12290 
Coward, Noel P. Cavalcade. (A play.) 138 p., 
plates. Lond., Heinemann, 1932. 32-11987 
Crump, Mary M. Epyllion from Theocritus to 
Ovid. (Thesis—Univ. of London.) 283 p. 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1931. 32-12189 


Cutler, Uriel W. Jottings from Worcester’s 
history. 142 p. Worcester, Mass., Worcester 
hist. society, 1932. 32-12289 


Dakin, Dorothy. The mastery of the sentence. 
113 p. N. Y., Harper, 1932. 32-12309 

Dobson, Dina P. Archaeology of Somerset. 
Illus. (County archaeologies.) 272 p. Lond., 
Methuen, 1931. 

Eddy, Fred J. Moneyless nation. 
Angeles? 1931. 

Edwards, Edward B,. Dynamarhythmic design; 
book of structural pattern. 122 p., illus. 
N. Y., Century, 1932. 32-12092 

Einspruch, Henry, ed. When Jews face Christ. 
188 p., plates. Baltimore, Md., Mediator, 
1932. 32-12098 

Ely, Richard T. Outlines of economics (5th 


rev. ed.) by .. ., Thos. S. Adams, Max O. 
Lorenz, Allyn A. Young. (Social science 
text-books.) 868 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1931. 
32-9972 

Ferguson, Henry. Harpoon. 272 p., plates 
Lond., J. Cape, 1932. " 32-12284 
Flanders, Isadore E. By chance. 71 p. Lond., 
Leonard Scott pub. co., 1931. 32-11830 


Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography of... . 
and selections from his other writings; ed. 
»y Nathan G. Goodman. (Modern _ library 
of world’s best books.) 260 p. N. Y., Mod- 
ern library, 1932. 32-11831 

Hamilton, Thos. M. The young pioneer, when 
Captain Tom was a boy; thrilling tales of 
real boy’s frontier adventures among In- 
dians, pioneers, scouts, cowboys and ban- 
dits. 284 p. Wash., D. C., Library press, 
1932, 32-12288 

Harris, Adelaide E. Heroine of Middle Eng- 
lish romances. (Western Reserve univ. bull. 


New ser. vol. xxxi, no. 8. Literary section 
suppl. Western Reserve studies, v. 2, no. 3.) 
59 p. Cleveland, O., 1928. 32-12188 


Herndon, John .G. jr. Relief from internat}. 
income taxation; development of internatl. 
reciprocity for prevention of double in- 
come taxation. 303 p. Chicago, Callaghan, 
932. 32-12292 

Lloyd George, David. Truth avout reparations 


and war-debts. 150 p. Lond., Heinemann, 
. 32-12099 
Lyall, Archibald. Guide to languages of 


Europe; practical phrasebook. 320 p. Lond., 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1932. 32-12308 

McDonald, John R. H. Modern housing; re- 
view of present housing requirements in 
Gt. Britain, resume of post-war housin 
at home and abroad, and some practica 
suggestions for future housing, 136 p., illus. 
Lond., J. Tiranti & co., 1931. 32-12093 

Marraro, Howard R. American opinion on 
unification of Italy, 1846-1861, by... 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1932.) 345 
p. N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 1932. 


32-12108 
Meyer, Leland W. Life and times of Col. 
Richard M. Johnson of Ky. (Studies in 


hist. econ. and public law, ed. by Faculty 
of polit. sclence of Columbia univ. no. 359. 
Issued also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
univ.) 508 p. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 
1932. 32-12291 


The use of costume jewelry, metallic/ Moser, Kenney C. Way of salvation, exposi- 


frames for glasses, and metallic novelties 
is subject to the vagaries of fashion. The 
quantity of silver that will be so required 
in the future is therefore unpredictable. 


’ 


tion of God’s method of 
through Christ. 174 p. 
Gospel advocate co., 1932. 
Neumann, Robt. Passion; six literary mar- 
riages, by, . .3 tr, from German by Brian 


justification 
Nashville, Tenn., 
32-1 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under thts heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division o/ 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given 
in ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. 8. 1928-1930, 
Chap. XXII, Recent Progress and Condition 
of Museums—Bull. 1931, No. 20, Vol. 1. Office 
Office Educ. E32-313 

Monthly Catalogue U. S. Public Documents— 
No. 448, April, 1932, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Apply at Supt. of Documents. 

4-18088 

Commercial Forcing of Lilies-of-the-Valley— 
Cir. No. 215, April, 1932, Bur. Plant Industry, 
U. S. Dépt. Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr32-603 

Susceptibility and Resistance of Berberis and 
Related Genera to Puccinia Graminis— 
Tech. Bull. No. 300, Bur. Plant Industry, 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Aply at Bur. Agr32-604 

Trend of Employment—April, 1932, Bur. Labor, 
U. S. Dept. Labor. Apply at Bur. 132-234 

Contributions to Data on Theoretical Metal- 
lurgy—Bull. No. 350, Bur. Mines, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26705 

Regulations Governing Sanitary Handling and 
Control of Animal By-products, Hay, Straw, 
Forage, or Similar Material Offered for Entry 
Into U. S.—B. A. I. Order 335, Bur. Animai 
Industry, U. S. Dept. Agric. Apply at Bur. 

Glossary of Paper Terms and Instructions to 

| Exporters—Bur. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 

30-26259 

Rept. of 25th Fiscal Period Dominican Cus- 
toms Receivership, Cal. Yr. 1931—And Sum- 
mary of Commerce for 1931, Submitted to 
Bur. Insular Affairs, U. 8S. War Dept. Apply 
at Bur. 9-9600 

| Experiments in Naval Stores Practice—Tech. 
Bull. No. 298, April, 1932, Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, Branch arch, For- 
est Service, U. S. Dept. Agric.! Apply at 
Dept. Agric. Agr 32-606 

Poultry Guide—Bull. No. 7, April, 1932, Fed- 
eral Farm Board. Apply at ard. 32-26728 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may_be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

N. Y¥.—Judicial Statistics of the Work of Su- 
reme Court of N. Y. in the First Judicial 
ept. for year 1931. Albany, 1932. 

Pa.—Pa. Manual, Pub. by Commonwealth of 
Pa., 1931 (5th ed.), comp. under direction 
of Dept. of Property and Supplies, Bur. of 
Publications. Harrisburg, 1931. 














W. Downs. 213 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1932. 
32-11988 
Otway, Thos. Works of .. .; plays, ed. by J. 
C. Ghosh. v. 2. Oxford, Clarendon press, 
1932, 32-12312 
Pahlow, Edwin W. Man’s great adventure, 


introduction to world history. 854 p., illus. 
Boston, Ginn, 1932. 32-12191 
Parchment, Samuel R. Steps to self-mastery. 
3d ed. 242 p., illus. San Francisco, The 
author, 1932. 32-12095 
Pitt, J. N. Ungoed. Curiosities o fheredity; 
“Hapsburg lip.” 24 p. Lond., J. Bale, sons 
& Danielsson, 1931. 32-12100 
Polo, Marco. Travels of .. .; rev. from Mars- 
den’s translation and ed. by Manuel Kom- 
roff. (Modern library of world’s best books.) 
351 p. N. Y., Modern library, 1931. 31-28461 
Power, Albert. The maid of Lisieux, and 
other papers. 142 p. N. Y., Frederick Pus- 
tet co., 1932. 32-12096 
Pregowski, Piotr. Workers’ family allowances. 
96 p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 1931. 


32-12297 

Quinn, Arthur H. Soul of America, yester- 

day and today, 261 p. Phila., Univ. of 
Pennsylvania press, 1932. 
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Death by Heat Stroke 
Held to Be Compensable 


St. Paul, Minn., June 11. 
Although an employe was not exposed 
to a greater degree of heat than other 


empolyes in the same location or many 
other workers on a hot Summer day, this 
fact is immaterial and compenastion is 
payable for his death from heat stroke, 
the State Industrial Commission has held 
in the case of Mudrock v. Washburn 
Crosby Co. et al. 

“The courts have determined that death 
by heat stroke constitutes an accident 
within the meaning of the compensation 
act,” the Commission said in reversing a 
decision of the referee denying an award 
to the claimant. 








Group Named to Study 
Aviation Insurance Rates 


New York, N. Y., June 11. 


As the result of a conference held by 
the State Insurance Department, a com- 
mittee representing five groups of avi- 
ation insurance underwriters has been ap- 
pointed to consider standard rates and 
rules for this coverage. Each group is 
represented on the committee by one fire 
and one casualty company as follows: 
Associated Aviation Underwriters, Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. of New York and Conti- 
nental Insurance Co.; Barber & Baldwin, 
Royal Indemnity Co. and North British 
& Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd.; Conti- 
nental Casualty group, Continental Cas- 
ualty Co. and National Fire Insurance 
Co.; Travelers group, Travelers Insurancé 
Co. and Travelers Fire Insurance Co., and 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Maryland Casualty Co. and Automobile 
Insurance Co. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that 
the present flexible rates and rules for 
aviation insurance had resulted in un- 
favorable experience and it was agreed 
that there is need for remedial measures. 

e committee was instructed to study 

, the Problem and to report back by July 10, 





Trade Commission \(jag Conservation Foreign Business Conditions 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 





centers. The survey follows in full text: 


Argentina.—Business late in the month was 
more cheerful as a result of the approval of 
the 500,000,000 paper pesos loan wffich will be 
used to pay back salaries of government em- 
plores and local government bills. On May 
8, 50,000,000 paper pesos worth of those bonds 
were discounted at 85 per cent at the Con- 
version Office, the proceeds of which were to 
be pee = circulation during the first week 
in June. ports during the first four months 
of 1932 amounted to 238,900,000, and imports 
to 124,900,000 gold pesos as compared with 
251,416,000 gold pesos and 267,294,000 goki 
pesos, respectively, during the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


Considerable difficulty was experienced dur- 
ing the first part of the month in obtaining 
foreign exchange but during the rest of the 
month there was no difficulty in this respect. 
Not only was sufficient exchange obtainable 
for current import needs but to some extent 
for other purposes. The import trade is still 
very dull but the volume of distribution trade 
in general has increased, although at very low 
prices. There was considerable movement in 
textiles and yarns but sellers are claiming 
that they made little or no profit. 


++ + 


China.—Prices in the local bond market 
have improved. Hankow trade is heavily cur- 
tailed because of generally decreased export 
business, coupled with lessened purchasing 
power in those areas that were affected by 
last year’s floods and by bandit activities 
which continue to terrorize certain regions in 
the flooded areas. Hunan and Szechuen Prov- 
inces, however, are generally experiencing 
fairly prosperous. conditions. Considerable 
road construction and other improvements, 
free from communist and bandit activities, 
are proving helpful to these two provinces. 
About 2,000 miles of dykes have been recon- 
structed in the flooded regions, offering assur- 
ance against floods unless abnormally heavy 
rains occur. 


Tientsin trade is the lowest experienced in 
10 years past, due to uncertainty in the Man- 
churian situation, toe reflection of the Shang- 
hai disturbances, and especially to the cur- 
tailed demands for Tientsin’s export products. 
However, considerable activity is noted in the 
development of wool-spinning and the weav- 
ing industry. Cotton and flour mills are 
working on a profitable basis, the latter with 
heavy imports of Australian wheat. Peiping 
now exhibits more prosperity than at any 
time since removal of the capital to Nanking. 

Manchurian business is generally adversely 
| affected by an uncertain political outlook, and 
by lack of world demand for Manchuria’s 
export products. It is estimated that wheat 
and bean planting in North Manchuria will 
be reducced by 40 to 50 per cent, due to 
disordered conditions. American imports into 
Manchuria during 1931 decreased from the 
1929 total of $23,000,000 to $6,500,000, a de- 
cline of 72 per cent. 

Business in South China markets remain 
unchanged, with imports showing downward 
tendencies. Retail buying, however, is hold- 
ing up well. 

+++ 


Costa Rica.—A feeling of relief has become 
evident in Costa Rica after several months of 
political uncertainty. All lines of trade re- 
port that sales in May have slumped below 
those of the previous month, which was con- 
sidered a very*poor month. The next six 
months, usually the slackest in the year, are 
awaited with anxiety. The new administra- 
tion has arranged with the local banks for 
a loan to take care of the more urgent needs 
of the Government, including payment of sal- 
aries, pensions, and other urgent expenses 
|} since May 1. 


Notwithstanding the efforts of the Board 
of Control of Exchange, Exports and Imports, 
to relieve the exchange situation, drafts have 
become more difficult to obtain. On May 9, 
the Board of Control lowered the rate of ex- 
change one point to 4.24 colones to the dol- 
lar. However, with a view of encouraging 
holders of drafts to sell, the Board on May 
20, raised the rate again fixing it at 4.50 
colones to the dollar. 


+++ 


Cuba.—No improvement in the general eco- 
mic situation of Cuba is apparent. Sugar 
prices continue distressingly low, trade activ- 
ity is contracting in view of the coming ‘dead 
season” unemployment is increasing, and for- 
eign trade is at a low ebb. No improvement 
is expected during the next few months. 


Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovakia’s economic 
status showed little change in May. The situ- 
ation is best characterized as static. Indus- 
tries producing for export were stagnant, but 
some improvement occurred in local business 
activity, pernignenty in building materials. 
| Unemployment’ decreased about 12 per cent, 
owing to construction operations, otherwise 
no signs were visible of a general upward 
trend. The stock market remains dull with 
few transactions. Several new bills were 
passed and discussed by Parliament to 
strengthen Government finances, among which 
Was an increase in income taxes. 


Legislation to increase revenue from turn- 
over taxes became effective May 1. On that 
date an increase of 50 per cent was effected 
in all of the existing rates, except that no 
change was introduced regarding articles of 
daily use (farm products foodstuffs, and the 
goods dealt in by small tradesmen) and that 
the tax was doubled for chain store operators. 
Turnover taxes on commodities are now fixed 
at 3 per cent, chain stores taxes at 4 per 
cent, and the luxury taxes on certain com- 
modities at 15 per cent on domestic goods and 
18 per cent on imported goods. 


Effective June 1, additional legislation was 
effected which established new lists of com- 
modities subject to import turnover taxes in 
addition to duties. Industrial activity re- 
mained at previous low levels with few signs 
of Spring recovery. The textile industry is 
receiving only a limited number of orders for 
Winter goods. Imports of raw cotton and 
wool during April showed slight gains, but 
the value of exports of cotton goods and 
woolens amounted to only 30 and 25 per cent, 
respectively, of the five-year average (1927- 
1931) for the same month. 


++ + 


Egypt.—Preliminary data on foreign trade 
for March show a favorable balance of £E725,- 
990, as compared with a defict of £E£169,840 in 
the corresponding month of 1931. (£E equaled 


$3.73 in March, 1932.) This improved trade 
position was chiefly the result of a decline in 
imports from £E2,640,040 to £E2,229,720 and 
an increase in exports, which totaled £E2,- 
955,710 (cotton representing £E1,913,870) as 
against £E2,470,200 (cotton £E1,688,660) in 
March, 1931. In the first three months there 
was a surplus of £854,130, as compared with an 
adverse balance of £E577,830 in the same pe- 
riod of 1931: imports amounted to £E7,168,660, 
as against £7,906,380. while exports were £E8,- 
022,790 (cotton £E5,798,930) and £E7,328,550 
(cotton £E5,312,240), respectively. 


++ + 


Great Britain.—British industrial conditions 
show little change. Feeling is less optimistic 
than a month ago. The April replacement of 
the 50 per cent ad valorem emergency duties 
by lower tariffs has resulted in increased for- 
eign competition in some lines, while the 
higher rates superimposed at the same time 
on some of the existing 10 per cent ad valorem 
duties are tending toward restriction of im- 
ports of the items affected, though the effect 
is possibly less than was at first anticipated. 
The Tariff Advisory Committee is considering 
several applications for duty alterations, but 
no changes were made during May. 

The future stability of British industrial 
and trade conditions is considered to be de- 
pendent chiefly upon international develop- 
ments. The government is suspending deci- 
sions On numerous matters relating to com- 
mercial and fiscal policy, pending the outcome 
of the Imperial Economic Conference which is 
scheduled to open in Ottawa on July 22. The 
agenda for the conference has not yet been 
announced. Business appears not to have 
been materially affected by the recent reduc- 
tions in the bank rate. The introduction in 
Parliament of a bill to continue the present 
working hours in the coal industry is expected 
to have a beneficial effect on the coal trade. 
A labot dispute in the weaving section of the 
cotton manufacturing industry is causing 
concern. 


A slight improvement in retail trade is re- 
flected in better collections. Poor trading 
conditions and heavy stocks, however, are re- 
stricting domestic buying. 
| financial conditions in other countries and 
| exchange restrictions abroad are limiting ex- 
ports. Market expectations of an early con- 
version offer for the 5 per cent internal war 
loan have been revived by the cheap money 
conditions prevailing, with the Bank of Eng- 
land rediscount rate at 212 per cent and treas- 
ury_bills selling under 1 per cent. The Bank 
of eaeens’s gold stocks have increased over 
£6,000, to nearly £128,000,000 as a result of 

ce 


ithe first large purchases sin the suspension 








$5 in March, 1931, but averaged approximately : 


Unsatisfactory | 


Developments in Various Foreign Countries| Quota Allotments on Num- 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 





[At developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on 
the basis of reports from its representatives stationed in principal commercial 





of the gold standard last September. Sterling 
exchange has remained steady, probably as a 
result of official intervention in the exchange 
markets. Railway and ocean freight traffics 
have not improved. Shipbuilding operations 
continue unchanged. Exports of coal are de- 
clining despite a slightly improved demand 
from Scandinavian countries. 

The domestic market is depressed. Domes- 
tic and export demand for pig iron is im- 
proving and the imposition of a tariff duty 
on this item is anticipated. The building 
trades are experiencing seasonal activity. A 
fair business is being done in hardware lines 
and the outlook is reported to be favorabie. 
Conditions in the machinery manufacturing 
industry show little change and there is a 
less hopeful feeling than existed a few months 
ago; immediate benefits of the tariff are con- 
siderably less than was anticipated. Sales of 
agricultural implements were slow during 
May. Automotive trade in the domestic mar- 
ket continues dull, with business in medium 
and higher powered units greatly restricted 
and with sales of commercial vehicles show- 
ing a downward tendency. Exports generally 
are at a higher level, while imports are less. 


++ + 


Greece.—Preliminary data on foreign trade 
during March show a large drop in the total 
turnover and a small increase in the adverse 
balance, which totaled 482,247,000 drachmas as 
against 476,600,000 drachmas in the same 
month of 1931. (Drachma equaled approxi- 
mately $0.013 until Greece went off the gold 
standard on April 25, following which its value 
has dropped to about $0.0065.) Imports 
amounted to 672,108,000 drachmas as compared 
with 805,500,000 drachmas in March, 1931; this 
decrease was partially due to the exchange 
restrictions and to the lower prices, since the 
volume was larger. Exports, on the other 
hand, declined both in volume and value 
(189,861,000 drachmas against 328,900,000 drach- 
mas), chiefly because of diminished foreign 
demand, resulting partly from import restric- 
tions in many countries, and a further decline 
in commodity prices. 

For the first three months of 1932, the for- 
eign trade position is much more unfavorable 


| Changes in Tariff 
[Regulations Abroad 
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jand to offer representatives of American 





France Agrees to Increase 


ber of American Products 


France has agreed to revise certain 
rules for the operation of the import quota 
system of that country, by which allot- 
ments to the United States on a number 
of industrial products are to be increased, 


industries participation in prequota con- 
sultations, by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the two governments. 

Panama has restored the import duty 
on: canned and dried fruit to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. Mexico has increased the 
import duty on certain furs and effected 
new tariff classifications for certain chem- 
ical products. Chile has temporarily au- 
thorized a decrease of duties on gasoline. 
Switzerland has increased duties on files, 
glycerine, and insulators. Czechoslovakia 
has increased import turnover taxes on 
motor cycles, tires, and photographic dry 
plates. The Netherland East Indies’ im- 
port duty surtax has been increased from 
one-fifth of the basic duties to one-half 
of these duties. 

Finland has reduced import duties on 
rye and rye flour and increased the per- 
centage of foreign rye permitted in do- 
mestic milling. Czechoslovakia is consid- 
ering the establishment of a grain and 
flour import monopoly. France has fur- 
ther increased the proportion of foreign 
wheat permitted in domestic milling. | 
France has established import quotas for | 
certain glass, fountain pens, automatic 
pencils, certain footwear, and certain} 
jewelry. | 

Italy has established standards for flour | 
milled or sold within the kingdom. Sweden | 
has increased the internal taxes on gaso- 
line and rubber tires—(Department of 
Commerce.) / 





Insurer Not Liable 





than in the same period of 1931, chiefly as 
&® result of the large drop in exports. Exports 
amounted to 642,601,000 drachmas and im- 
ports to 1,861,166,000 drachmas, or an adverse 
balance of 1,218,565,000 drachmas, as compared 
with 1,317,890,000 drachmas,  2,223,847,000 
drachmas, and 905,957,000 drachmas, respec- 
tively, in the first quarter in 1931. 


++ + 


Italy.—Italian conditions showed no mate- 
rial change in May. The bright agricultural 
prospects somewhat improved the general out- 
look, but all lines of industry and commerce 
are still greatly restricted and credit strin- 
gency has been accentuated. The exchange 
restrictions Which are now being enforced in 
many of Italy’s more important foreign mar- 
kets are seriously crippling Italian exporters 
and means of alleviating this situation are 
being sought. 

The adverse trade balance continues well 
below that of last year, but it is feared that 
the present trade situation will be altered if 
exchange restrictions. occasion diminished ex- 
ports. Even though public savings and other 
capital are available for investment, the fi- 
mance market is showing a strong trend to 
government securities rather than to business, 
largely because of a lack of confidence in the 
industrial outlook. The recent reduction of 
the discount rate to 5 per cent, with its re- 
sultant decrease in bank interest rates, is 
inclining investors and savers further in that 

irection. During April unemployment reg- 
isters showed a decline of 50,000 to a total 
of 1,000,000 and further decreases are prob- 
able during May, with the increasing agricul- 
tural activities. 


The government’s announced additions to 
the public works programs involving an out- 
lay of 750,000,000 lire for road improvements, 
buildings, and bridges and railway construc- 
tion dre also expected to help the employment 
situation. Industrial activity is generally low. 
The production of sheets, steel, ferro-alloys, 
mercury, cement, superphosphates, and paper, 
are all below last year’s turnover, and car- 
loadings also are lower. The output of lead, 
copper, rayon, copper sulphate, electric en- 
ergy, and gasoline are above those of last 
year, and zinc and aluminum are the same. 
The mechanical industries are slow, excepting 
those working on government orders and ma- 
chinery, both domesti¢ and imported products, 
are low—particularly agricultural implements. 
The chemical industries are below normal. 


+ + + 


Newfoundland.—A general election will be 
held June 11. The government has offered for 
domestic subscription (Canadian), $750,000 in 
bonds of $100 denomination, being that por- 
tion of the last $2,500,000 loan not subscribed 
by Imperial Oil, Ltd., in return for the 
petroleum monopoly. Wholesale prices have 
been advanced 61% cents per imperial gallon 





lon on gasoline. Iron ore, lead and zinc 
concentrate shipments have fallen decidedly 
from 1931 figures. Local capital is insufficient 
to outfit fishermen for the season’s cod- 


fishing. 
++ + 


| Philippine Islands.—Commodity markets re- 
mained practically stationary during the past 
week, with no important declines, and genera} 
economic conditions continued stagnant. The 
movement of import merchandise, especially 
textiles, was slightly curtailed from the pre- 
vious week. Credits and collections remain 
unchanged and large firms gre cooperating in 
efforts to secure accurate credit information. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





Financial indicators reveal a slight im- 
provement in the general business situa- 
tion during the first week of June, accord- 
ing to the weekly statement of the Sur- 
vey of Current Business issued June 12 
by the Department of Commerce, which 
Isfollows in full text: 


The decline in outstanding loans of the 
Federal reserve member banks was halted, 
and commercial borrowings 
$46,000,000, the first increase in the loan 
total during the current year. Bank 
debits, outside New York, were also higher, 
although continuing well below a year ago. 
Business failures were sharply lower. 
While the weekly indexes of stock and 
bond prices show a further decline, both 
markets closed the week with a substan- 
tial rally in progress. 

Wholesale prices maintained a firm tone 
for the first time since the closing week 








WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, ockly overage 1923-25100) 
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on kerosene and 11% cents per imperial gal- ; 





Slight Improvement in General Conditions 
Shown in Review of Business for Week 
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For Error of Broker 





Fire Policy Held Not Reform- 
able Because of Mistake 


Boston, Mass., June 11, 
When a fire insurance policy was is- 
sued in the name of only one of two 


tenants in common through an error on 
the part of the broker who placed the 
risk, it is not a mutual mistake which will 
furnish a ground for reformation of the 
contract, the Masschusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court recently held in the case of 
Ritson et al. v. Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 


“It is to be observed that while in the 
case at bar both parties were mistaken 
the mistakes did not relate to the same 
matter,” the court said. “The plaintiffs 
understood and intended that they both 
were insured, while the defendant had no 
such understanding or intention. The 
company intended to insure William Rit- 
son, and the fact that it believed him to be 
the sole owner of the property was due to 
the fault of the plaintiff’s agent, Messen- 
ger (the broker).” 

Section 169 of chapter 175 of the gen- 
eral laws does not apply, the court held, 
because that merely specifies that a broker 
is an agent of the insurer for the purpose 
of collecting premiums. 

Subsequent to the issuance of the policy, 
the broker had become an agent of the de- 
fendant insurance company and the plain- 


SUPERVISION 





Inquiry Is Begun 


On Rate Reducing 
Unit in New York 


Organization Is Operating in 
State Without Permft in 
Violation of Law, Says In- 
surance Department 





New York, N. Y., June 11. 

The State Insurance Department has 
announced that, it has been investigating 
complaints agathst the operation of the 
“Standard Rate Reduction Bureau” which, 
it was stated, is violating section 440 of 


the penal law. Further action will be 
taken when the parties conducting the 
Bureau’s affairs are located, the Depart- 
ment said. 

The organization’s activities consist of 
switching insurance from one company 
to another, according to the Department, 
and if any savings are effected, it receives 
half. This constitutes transacting in- 
surance business without a license, it was 
stated. The Department’s announcement 
follows in full text: 


Activities of Bureau 


As a result of complaints received by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment an investigation was made into the 
activities of an organization known as the 
Standard Rate Reduction Bureau. The 
investigation disclosed that this unincor- 
porated bureau operated under a fictitious 
name in violation of section 440 of the 
Penal Law; that it was operated by two 
individuals, one of whom, Eli W. Golu- 
boff, had been previously licensed as a 
broker, but had been deprived of such li- 
cense by this department in 1931, having 
been found guilty of withholding the pay- 
ment of premiums. 


In the main, the activities of the bureau 
were confined to soliciting the switching of 
insurance, notably excess limits coverage 
in casualty insurance, from the company 
carrying this coverage in connection with 
the primary coverage to cut rate reinsur- 
ance companies, or Lloyds, London. It was 
also the practice to recommend the place- 
ment of fire insurance coverage with par- 
ticipating companies under conditions 
where the bureau would receive 50 per cent 
of the savings, if any. 


; Fees Charged for Savings 

Whether an assured accepted the service 
of this bureau, the bureau attempted to 
and, in some cases did, divert the insur- 
ance coverage to another broker than that 
authorized by the assured and received 
commissions on the placement of insur- 
ance in addition to the fee paid by the 
assured. 

The various activities of the Standard 
Rate Reduction Bureau constituted it as 
an organization transacting an insurance 
business without a license. The broker to 
whom the bureau directed business and 
from whom it received all or a part of 
the commissions on business so directed, 
was one M. Marlieb. This individual’s 
insurance broker’s license has been can- 
celed since the investigation was made. 

Upon the completion of the investiga- 
tion it was found that the offices of the 
Standard Rate Reduction Bureau were 
abandoned and the members of the firm 
had decamped. It is exepcted that further 
action in this matter will follow upon lo- 
cating the responsible parties. 








tiff contended that his knowledge was 
chargeable to the company. The court 
held, however, that “any knowledge which 
he possessed concerning a transaction 
which was closed before he was appointed 
an agent, and with which he had nothing 
to do after his appointment, is not charge- 
able to his principal.” 





Insurance Companies to Pay | 
Higher Tax in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., June 11. 

The Louisiana Legislature has finally 
passed the bill (H. 252) to increase the 
license taxes on insurance companies to 
approximately 1.7 per cent on life insur- 
ance premiums, 1.75 per cent on casualty 
premiums, and 2 per cent on fire pre- 
miums. ‘The new tax is estimated to yield 
the State between $850,000 and $950,000, 
compared with about $500,000 under the 
existing law. 

The existing provisions relative to levy- 
ing license taxes by municipalities will 
remain unchanged. Under the new law 
insurance companies will be exempt from 
any income or corporate franchise taxes 
that may be levied. 





of April. Fisher's index covering 120 
commodities was unchanged, and with | 
both agricultural and nonagricultural 
prices continuing at the level-of the pre- 
ceding week. Cotton and wheat prices, 
however, were under pressure and showed 
|net declines for the week. 

| As indicated by the preliminary data 
business activity during the week ended 
May 28, was only slightly changed. Both 
the combined indexes of the New York 
Times and the Business Week moved 
fractionally lower. Automobile produc- 
tion continued to expand and building 
contracts awarded were higher than in 
the preceding week. Freight-car loading 
increased by 5,511 cars as a result of 
larger loadings of 1. c. 1. merchandise, 
grain, coal and coke. Decreases occurred 
in the indexes of bituminous coal, electric 
power, lumber, petroleum and steel pro- 
duction. 





Ratio of Chronic Illness 
In New Jersey Shown 


Trenton, N. J., June 11. 


One New Jersey resident out of every 
650 is chronically ill, it is stated in a re- 
port just submitted to the Governor and 
Legislature by the State Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, made in ac- 
cordance with a resolution adopted by the 
1931 Legislature. 

“It appears there are ftom 6,000 to 7,500 
chronic patients under the care of various 
agencies,” the Departmen said, “and since 
similar studies indicated that but one- 
third of the chronically ill are known to 
welfare agencies, it is safe to estimate there 
are more than 20,000 chronically ill in the 
State.” 

Five chronic diseases were said to ac- 
count for more than 50 per cent of the 
patients as follows: Diseases of the heart, 
17 per cent; arthritis and rheumatism, 
12.1 per cent; cerebral hemorrhage and 
shock, 11.2 per cent; cancer and other 
malignant tumors, 6.9 per cent, and other 
paralysis, 6.2 per cent. 


Right to Question Jury 
Upheld in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. D., June 11, 
The South Dakota Supreme Court has 
approved the rule which permits counsel 
for the plaintiff in an action for damages 
arising out of an autombile accident to 
ask prospective jurymen if they are stock- 
holders, agents, officers or directors of any 
insurance company. The case was en- 
titled Morton v. Holscher. 


In the absence of the jury the court 
had permitted the plaintiff to examine 
the defendant to determine whether he 
carried liability insurance. The defendant 
admitting that he did have such insurance, 
counsel for the plaintiff interrogated the 
venireman as to. their interest in any -in- 
surance company. 

In upholding the right to ask a question 
of this nature, the Supreme Court said 
“it seems to be the well settled rule now 
in practically all of the courts that plain- 
tiffs are entitled to this information be- 
fore the jury is sworn.” 





Percentages of Infection 
From Injuries in Maine 


Augusta, Me., June 11. 
| The canning industry of Maine shows 
|the highest percentage of employes de- 
veloping infection following accidental in- 
juries, according to a study made by Wal- 
ter J. Brennan, Safety Engineer, State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Mr. Brennan took for the basis of his 
study the list of 13,912 first reports of in- 
jury made to the Industrial Accident 
Commission for the year 1931. He found 
that 22.6 per cent of all injuries suffered 
in the canning industry developed in- 
fection. Injuries sustained by shoework- 
ers showed 18 per cent going to infec- 
tion, and laundry injuries 15.3 per cent. 

The lowest percentage of infection was 
found in injuries suffered in woods opera- 





June May ay June May June May Jue June 
4 28 21 6 30 7 31 8 Z 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 
GENERAL BUSINESS: ¢ 
Composite index—New York Timest{.. 55.4 55.7 75.9 76.7 93.1 93.7 109.3 109.7 
Composite index—Business Week}... 56.8 *57.1 79.2 788 914 93.1 109.0 110.4 
PRODUCTION: 
Bituminous coa] production ........ esse 43.6 944.1 67.6 665 83.6 177.9 95.2 87.7 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) .... 449 33.9 tins. eae asa,” a ance . ae 
Cattle receipts . -os- 62.7 37.0 508 658 83.2 71.5 171.5 63.0 
Cotton receipts .... 26.2 31.9 19.2 22.7 288 188 30.0 219 308 
Electric currentt «s+ 85.5 86.2 95.7 96.2 99.5 99.6 101.4 96: 
Freight car loadings ae 543 53.8 79.4 742 97.6 89.7 110.1 101.5 
Hog receipts ........... oe 79.0 70.0 65.2 69.8 87.8 78.1 89.7 17.0 
Lumber production; ee 39.4 41.3 66.0 *743 92.2 915 98.9 903 
Petroleum production ° 104.1 106.8 118.8 118.2 124.2 125.3 130.8 130.2 
Steel ingot production .. eeee 3903 316 51.3 53.9 93.4 93.4 126.3 1263 
WEEDS BOCSIGE ii suse eir sos ccecescedsce 91.6 90.9 127.9 108.7 57.2 483 686 57.4 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Fisher's Index (1926=100)— e 
All commodities (120) .........s005 602 602 611 700 703 876 878 958 95.6 
Agricultural products (30) ........ 42.7 42.7 429 604 603 91.2 916 985 97. 
Nona@gricultural products (90) ..... 64.3 643 656 173.2 73.7 85.4 856 942 ‘94. 
Copper; electrolytic ..........ssseese 37.0 37.0 37.7 58.7 616 91.3 92.8 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling, New York .. 19.1 206 21.7 316 324 585 59.9 69.9 68.0 
Iron and steel composite ............. 714 71.4 71.5 75.0 75.7 81.3 81.1 89.5 89.6 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City...... 41.1 442 411 566 566 783 798 760 172.9 
FINANCIAL: 
Bank debits outside New York City.. 60.2 58.8 66.6 101.3 89.8 107.9 113.1 132.3 127.1 
Bank loans and discounts .......... 93.1 92.7 93.3 117.9 118.5 136.3 134.7 130.7 129.6 
TE (DEIOOS conc eccescccncnce coeeeeeee 75.4 769 (79.5 105.1 106.3 106.4 106.4 104.5 104.3 
Business failures ........seeeee eee 136.1 174,0 176.9 111.5 129.7 119.2 102.2 103.9 91.9 
Federal Reserve ratio ....seseeesesesss 79.2 814 83.1 108.6 110.1 106.1 107.0 96.0 96.1 
Interest rates— 
og Pee 6 606 606 36.4 364 172.7 172.7 169.7 145.5 
UND SOE |... 3s 66n sane dnonaad es sax 3 343 34.3 38.2 49.0 85.7 88.6 194.3 20:.7 
| Money in circulation 8 112.0 1124 96.7 961 929 928 969 968 
Net demand deposits 9 824 92.2 1126 1128 1129 1108 107.1 105.9 
CODEN TORE ong denscid dcccsesntan ‘7 44.7 49.8 123.8 126.0. 230.0 234.1 250.9 241.8 
WHRR  GINTE  a dics mac divese dacndics ce 9 125.1 125.1 162.0 163.2 157.9 157.9 149.1 
*Revised. 


Relative to weekly average 1929-1931 
tRelative to a computed normal taken 


per week shown, 
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tions, cutting and hauling logs and pulp- 
wood, with 1.57 per cent. Bridge con- 
struction with 2.42 per cent and boat and 
canoe building with 2.78 per cent infec- 
tion, were other low ratings. The av- 
erage for 25 industries represented in the 
list was 7.82 per cent of all injuries sus- 
tained developing infection. 

“The ‘trivial’ scratches and punctures of 
this month are sometimes the amputa- 
tions of next month,” Mr. Brennan said, 
“Freedom from infection is had only when 
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Radio Advertising) Development of Water Supply ‘Duluth-Superior 
For America, Says Dr. Klein Upheld in Report More Difficult in Small Cities 


Portion of Line | National Self-sufficiency Is Still Distant, He De- Of Federal Board Financing of Systems Not So Difficult for 
Large Centers, Says Geological Survey 





Detrgit, Toledo & Milwaukee 
_ Authorized by I. C. C. to 
- Cease Operating 88 Miles 

Of Michigan Trackage 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 11 authorized the Detroit, To- 
ledo & Milwaukee Railroad to abandon an 
88-mile portion of its line@of railroad be- 
tween Morgan Park and Dundee, Mich., 
and the New York Central and Michigan 
Central railroads, joint owners, to aban- 
don operation of the line. (Finance Docket 
No. 9034.) 

The advent of improved highways with 
motor trucks and buses is the reason ad- 
Vanced by the railroads in their joint ap- 
plication to the Commission for permission 
to abandon the line in question. 

Hearing Held on Petition 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

The Michigan Central Railroad Com- 
pany and the Detroit, Toledo & Milwau- 
kee Railroad Company, corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose of engaging in 
interstate commerce by railroad, and the 
New York Central Railroad Company, a 
carrier by railroad subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, on Nov. 13, 1931, filed 
a joint application under section 1(18) of 
the Act for a certificate that the present 
and future public convenience and neces- 
sity permit the abandonment by the De- 
troit, Toledo & Milwaukee, and the aban- 
donment of operation by the New York 
Central and the Michigan Central, of all 
that part of the railroad of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Milwaukee east of the point 
of connection between that railroad and 
the railroad of the Battle Creek & Sturgis 
Railway Company at Morgan Park, in 
Emmet Township, Calhoun County, south- 
east of the city of Battle Creek, and 5.13 
miles from the westerly end of the railroad 
in that city, and extending from that 
point of connection in a general easterly 
cirection to Dundee, a distance of 88.81 
miles, all in Calhoun, Jackson, Hillsdale, 
Lenawee and Monroe counties, Mich. 

A hearing was held at which the vil- 
lages of Addison, Onsted, and Tipton and 

trons of the Detroit, Toledo & Milwau- 
294 intervened in opposition to the grant- 
ing of the application. No representations 
lhave been made by any State authority. 

Detroit Line Is Subsidiary 

The Detroit, Toledo & Milwaukee, here- 
inafter sometimes ‘called the Detroit, is 
®@. subsidiary of the two other applicants, | 
each of which own one-half of its capital 
mon. * °° 
. Although it is admitted that some part 
of the decline in traffic to and from the 
stations between Addison and Tecumseh 
during the last two years is due to the) 
prevailing industrial depression, that de-| 
cline, and the small volume of business} 
on the line for several years last past is| 
largely accounted for by the increased use | 
of motor trucks, both by the farmers and} 
by the manufacturing and mercantile | 
houses which supply their needs. Good 
highways traverse all this region. | 
‘ Addison, Onsted, and Tipton are all) 
served by truck and bus lines and receive | 
a large part of their incoming freight by 
truck. Livestock is now transported} 
mostly by truck, as is a large portion of 
the other farm produce. Many houses 
supplying baked goods, meats, groceries, 
gas and oil, and numerous other commod- 
ities have their trucks running all through 
this country. Many common-carrier I 
lines also have routes through this region 
and much hauling is done by private) 
Seuoks. * ¢ * | 

The record shows that the traffic on no 
part of the line of the Detroit is sufficient | 
to pay the expense of its operation and 
that its operation is a burden upon the! 
applicant’s resources and upon interstate 
commerce. * * * 

There are no apparent prospects of an 
improvement in business on the line, as 
the trucks have taken so much of its traf- 
fic and are continually taking an increas- 
ing portion. * * * 


Two Stations United | 
To Radio Networks 


N. B. C. Gets KPO, on Pacific; | 


WJSV, Virginia, Joins C. B. S. | 

The National Broadcasting Co. and the} 
Columbia Broadcasting System were as-| 
signed control each of one additional | 
broadcasting station license, June 10, by| 
decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

License assignments of stations KPO, | 
San Francisco, to N. B. C., and of WJSV,| 
Alexandria, Va., to C. B. S., were author- | 
ized by the Commission, which had pre-| 
viously heard oral argument on the two 
cases. 

The San Francisco station, the license | 
of which was formerly owned by the Hale 
Bros. Stores and the Chronicle Publish-| 
ing Co., will become N. B. C. property| 








within 20 days, according to the decision. mercial experience abroad agrees—that | the Winter season is one of considerable 
Station WJSV, whose license was assigned | Where the better accomplishment of tasks |t@in, with a great amount of cloudy 
a|iS concerned, and where household com- | Weather. 


to the Old Dominion Broadcasting Co., 
C. B. S. subsidiary, will come under Co- 
lumbia control Sept. 15. 

At the N. B. C. hearing, recently held 
before the Commission, it was pointed out | 
by the company’s attorneys that Station | 
KPO has for some time been a part of | 
the N. B. C. West Coast network, and) 
will under the company’s ownership, be- 
come the key station on the coast. 
Commission at the hearing 


Fifth Zone. 

At the C. B. 8S. hearing, also before the | 
Commission, en banc, Columbia officials | 
declared they needed Station WJSV as a 
Washington, D. C., outlet, from which 
programs of national and international 
importance originating in Washington, | 
could be sent out to the chain. | 

Station KPO has a construction permit 
which will permit its operation with power 
of 50,000 watts. WJSV uses 10,000 watts 





Moratorium on Obligations 
Asked by Japanese Farmers 


Agricultural societies have placed before 
the Diet a proposal for a three-year mora- 
torium on the principal and interest of 
government loans, to which the hypothetic 
bank is sympathetic, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache Halleck A. 
Butts, Tokyo. A sympathetic devaluation 
of the yen has been suggested by high 
members of the Seiyukai party. 

“There is little possibility at this time, 
however, the cable stated, that such ac- 
tion would be successful. The proposed 
tariff increases were passed by the House. 


The 
introduced | ing to be just as important a factor in the| tropical weight suitings, or heavy over- 
evidence to show that N. B. C. controlled|next 50 or 100 years as the development | coats and underwear, ice skates, children’s 
a majority of the chain outlets in the|of North America was in the last’ is the| Sleds, and skating togs. 
| considered opinion of a man of broad ex-| flannel trousers have little demand. 


clares in Radio Address 
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trade as we have known it is apt to de- when it has been edsy to be craven and 


cline and wither. 
fields!” will be the controlling slogan we 
are told. 

“Now these contentions, at first hear- 
ing, may sound to some people like a very 
plausible ‘reading of the future’; they 
contain a number of inescapable elements 
of truth—but they are basically fallacious. 
For instance, in my humble opinion, it 
will be many long decades or even cen- 
turies before the scientific wizards of syn- 
thetics, with all of their amazing magic, 
succeed (if they ever do succeed) in mak- 
ing cheap, commercially satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for all the major natural products 
of international trade—coffee, tin, rub- 
ber, platinum, and scores of other great 
staples. 


Synthetic Substitutes 


For Products Predicted 

“Even in cases where synthetics have 
achieved their greatest successes, foreign 
trade in these products is still going on. 
Take rayon, for example. The growth of 
rayon making, far from destroying foreign 
trade by making nations self-sufficient as 
to their fibre needs, is on the contrary 
adding a new element to international 
commerce. The big rayon-producing coun- 
tries sell rayon to one another. We can 
not forget the factors of ‘style, design, 
artistic quality, and other characteristics 
that exert a special appeal which promptly 
stimulates such traffic. A country whose 
manufacturers excel in these matters can 
always find markets elsewhere, regardless 
of the local foreign competition or the 
— fiscal measures that may be in 
orce. 

“England is a great textile country— 
but we sell large quantities of our textile 
specialties there, ‘France’ and ‘cosmetics’ 
are almost synonymous—but that does 
not prevent our exporting at least a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth annually 
of those very commodities to the French 
market (with excellent prospects that the 
quantity will increase). Germany is fa- 
mous for its dyes—yet the United States, 
which ranks second in that field, sells 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of dyes each year to the Germans. We 
even sell American ‘weenies’ to the Ger-| 
mans. And so on with other national 
‘specialties’—such, for instance, as the 
sale of American wood products to Scandi- 
navia. 

“Now let us look at the other principal 
point advanced by the opponents of for- 
eign trade: I mean the notion that the 
rapid growth of manufacturing in the 
‘newer’ countries is likely to destroy, in| 
large part, the formerly flourishing ex- 
port business of the big industrial nations. 
I will readily enough admit that this de- 
velopment does operate as a retarding 
force—a force that produces variations in 
the character of shipments—but it is a| 
— way from being able to kill export | 
rade. 





Leads in Production 
Of Novel Articles 


“Here are just a few potent factors that 
we must bear in mind: First, the manu- 
facturing industries in the newer coun- 
tries are confined chiefly to the simpler 
things, the basic necessities of living. The 
more advanced, complex, and novel ar- 
ticles still are shipped—and will be) 
shipped, for a very long time to come— | 
from highly developed industrial nations 
such as the United States. And in the 
production of such articles, the United 
States occupies a position of unquestioned 
eminence. Even our most bitter foreign | 
critics admit that this country has dis-| 
played an exceptional inventive ingenuity, 
perhaps because of our restless pioneer- 
ing background and our ever-advancing 
living standards. | 

“The fascinating products of that in- 
ventive leadership will continue eternally 
to be devised, and the foreign markets for 
them are illimitable. Only yesterday there 
came to my desk a report by one of the | 
foreign representatives of the Department 
of Commerce—stressing and elaborating 
this very point. He says: ‘The appeal of 
the novelty, the thing outside one’s pre- 
vious experience, is world-wide. One of 
the surest weapons in the hands of the 
American manufacturer is an appeal to 
the desire for the unusual. 

“New features alone will carry products 
across tariff barriers which in the normal 
course might appear to be insurmount- 
able—and in the past the progressiven 





and ingenuity of American factories have 
shown fully the worth of the American- 
made novelty in world markets.’ For ex- 
ample (this representative tells us), a new 
type of clock or fountain pen or toy pos- 
sessed of inherent advantages, and so 
priced as to be within the means of the 
foreign country’s public may be relied 
upon, with a little sales effort, to find its 
way into households remote from the 
scene of origin. 

“This observer assures us emphatically— 
and every one of us who has had com- | 


forts are involved, there is small oppor- 
tunity for propaganda or legislation to | 
alter demands which have so deep-rooted | 
a@ source. 


Development of Africa 
Is Important Factor 
“That ‘the development of Africa is go- | 


perience, speaking at a recent economic 
meeting. I agree with him completely— 
except that he need not have confined his 
reference to Africa. There are numerous 
‘coming’, export markets of great potential 
value in other parts of the world—in Asia, 
in the Malaya Archipelago, in the undevel- 
oped interior of South America, and else- | 
where. 

“The situation is this: As countries like 
Argentina, Australia, India, Brazil, and 
others become industrialized, in part, we 
shall sell to them fewer of the wares for 
the ultimate consumer, but greater quan- 
tities of machinery, equipment, and other 
supplies of so-called ‘capital goods.’ To 
take the place which they have occupied 
as purchasers of ‘consumer goods,’ other 
regions will be steadily advancing, emerg- 
ing from primitive life, from barbarism 
or savagery, and buying ever greater quan- 
tities of the articles that are indispensable 
to modern civilization. 

“New industries abroad mean new earn- 
ing power, new purchasing ability, gen- 
erally higher standards of living. As I 
have mentioned in earlier talks, this 
country is selling vastly larger amounts 
of tobacco to China than it ever did in 





Domestic bond issues have reached a 
total of 500,000,000 yen. The discount rate 
of the Bank of Japan has again been 
reduced .73 per cent. 
now 5.11 per cent. The Industrial Bank 
debentures issued are now yielding 6.22 

r cent.. Goods in warehouses increased 
37,000,000. yen over April’s stocks. (Yen 
Valued at about 32 cents, U. S. on June 9.) 
(issued by the Department, of Com- 
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the past—chiefly because the workers in 


| pulses. 


|are held too late in New York. 


}regions of the East where comparatively 
jlarge numbers of persons of the Latin 


Cultivate the home |{vanicky and narrow-visioned. It will pay 


to be courageous: where export is con- 
cerned. 

“Which makes it all the more regretta- 
ble that some American concerns have 
timidly ‘quit cold’ and retreated under 
fire. Certain of these unwise firms have 
simply left their good and faithful foreign 
customers ‘in the lurch’—to scurry 
around as best they may for new sources 
of supply. That action is a reckless and 
on harmful squandering of good 


Warns of ‘Setbacks 


As Hindering Trade 


“A sudden arbitrary abandonment of 
a foreign market is not'a proceeding that 
affects alone the selling firm. It is cal- 
culated to arouse rankling resentment and 
animosity abroad. And here is another 
point: A very well-known Argentine 
business man, an excellent customer for 
American goods, complained to me, bit- 
terly, that, just about every time he comes 
to the United States to confer with his 
sources of supply, he finds a new corps 
of personnel in the export department of 
his firm, because they happen to represent 
simply this season’s policy on export. And 
so he has to tell his story all over again. 

“I cannot help feeling that this unfor- 
tunate situation is due in part to the lack 
of stable, consistent support for export 
effort, on the part, not of our regular ex- 
port staffs, but of altogether too many 
high-ranking executives in American com- 
panies. 

“The basic indisputable fact of the mat- 
ter is that temporary setbacks have more 
than once hindered our export progress | 
in the past, but thereafter, in every sin- 
gle case, the onward march of our oversea 
trade has been resumed. There is noth- 
ing—not one basic factor—in the present 
situation to justify. the  lugubrious 
prophecies of the “calamity chorus” as to 
our export future. 

“We must not relax one whit of our 
energy in the cultivation of foreign mar- 
kets. Surely we cannot sacrifice or scrap 
abruptly any trade asset that possesses 
such value, even now. Too much money, 
too much labor, too much brain power 
and “ambition and devotion have gone 
into it to justify any such wasteful im- 
We must stick with the export 
ship—and keep its flags, flying. Export 
still is vital—and will be more so in the 
future.” 





|Elimination Would Destroy 


Industry With Nearly 50 
Million Invested, Senate 
Is Told by Commission 





If radio advertising in the United States 
were eliminated, the action would destroy 


an industry with total investments of 
nearly $50,000,000 and an annual financial 
turnover of approximately $100,000,000, the 
Federal Radio Commission pointed out in 
a report just sent to the Senate. (A sum- 
mary of the report was published in the 
issue of June 10.) 

The report was submitted in answer to 
a Senate resolution, (S. Res. 129) intro- 
duced by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and amended by Senator Dill 
(Dem.), of Washington, and asking a com~ 
plete report on ‘inancial and educational 
transactions of broadcasting stations and 
chain networks. 

Bar to Advertising Opposed 

“An Jan the purpose of which is to 
eliminate the nese radio facilities for 
commercial advertising purposes will, if 
adopted, destroy the present system of 
broadcasting,” the report declared. 

The following additional information 
concerning radio financial transactions 
during 1931 was made available in the re- 


rt: 

Perhe total investment in broadcasting, 
including that in individual stations and 
national chains, is $47,879,249. (This fig- 
ure does not include about 50 stations 
which did not file this information with 
the Commission.) 

Of this total, $36,845,046 is invested in 
558 individual stations, and $10,721,129 is 
in the two national chains—the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The N.B.C. invest- 
ment is $6,193,670; the C.B.S. investment 
is $4,527,459. 

Average Station’ Investments 


Average investments in individual sta- 
tions, based on figures submitted by 558 
stations, are as follows: For stations un- 
der 100 watts—$8,700; 100 watts—$21,500; 
100 to 500 watts—$44,440; 500 watts—$54,- 
100; 1,000 watts—$104,100; 5,000 watts— 
$168,400; and over 5,000 watts—$310,000. 
Individual station investments ranged 
from below $5,000 for very small stations, 
to more than $300,000 for stations of 50,000 
watts. 

The greatest investment, considering 
totals by power of stations, is in 500-watt 
stations, with a total of $12,874,363. In 











Sectional Trends in Habits of Buying 


Throughout the Nation Being Analyzed 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


tain Spring styles because the style shows, 


Probably there is also _ insufficient 
recognition of the difference between | 
fashions and styles. Fashions are rep- 
rerentative of social ana economie trends, 
while styles represent inherent value. The | 
general adoption of a style turns it into! 
a fashion. In women’s clothing a slim 
silhouette and 12-inch skirt may be the} 
fashion, but knee-length dresses may still 
be a style. Fashions may thus have an) 
acceptance where styles will not. 

In rural areas there is a tendency to- 
ward greater conservatism in dress than 
in cities. In such places as New Orleans, 
with its large percentage of population 
of French extraction, and in industrial 


races have settled, bright colors are more 
popular then in other areas. 


Adequate attention to such details en- 
ables a business man to concentrate his 
efforts’ in regions likely to respond in the 
most satisfactory manner to promotion 
activities. 

Although clothing offers a good exam- 
ple of differences in buying habits, fur- 
niture, foods, and other commodities re- 
veal variations also. In New England peo- 
ple in considerable numbers prefer old 
colonial homes and antique furniture, but 
in the West new homes of late design 
and new furniture are in greater demand. 

It is doubtful whether many business 
men are full aware of the fact that they 
can not get the best results by treating 


€SS|even so small ah area as a single State | 


as a unit market. A commercial survey 
of the Pacific Northwest, just issued by 
the Domestic Regional Division, reveals 
differences of considerable proportions in 
Washington alone. Seattle and Tacoma 
in the western part of the State, Wenat- 
chee in the central part, and Spokane in 
the eastern portion are all in about the 
same latitude, yet buying habits are dif- 
ferent in the three sectors. 


Climate plays an important part in the 
difference. In both Seattle and Tacoma 


The cities have equable tem- 
peratures throughout the year. Extreme 
weather in either Winter or Summer is 
practically unknown. 


There are only two style seasons in these 
two cities on account of the climatic 
conditions. With its mild climate this 
area Offers little opportunity for the sale 


| of extreme-weather merchandise, being an | 


equally poor market for men's straw hats, 


Sport coats and 


A clothing merchant describes the 
market as very strong for wet-weather 
clothing of all kinds, but not for umbrel- 
las. He notes hard-finished men’s suits 
have a preference because of the rainy 
Winter season and that staple patterns 
in dark shades command the market, 

The grocery trade reports few variations 
in foodstuff demands as between Winter 
and Summer. One wholesale grocer said 
that “in this mild Summer climate we 


|rubber footwear is generally good. 


The demand for fur goods, overcoats, and 


Climatic conditions at Spokane, another 
120 or 125 miles east, have a marked in- 
fluence on the retail trade of that city 
and create some contrasts in consumer 
demand here as compared with the Puget 
Sound cities. The Spokane section nor- 
mally has lower Winter temperatures with 
more snow but less precipitation than 
Puget Sound and the region west of the 
Cascades. Although it is an area of light 
rainfall, rubber footwear, rain-proof cloth- 
ing, and other wet-weather goods are in 
fair demand. The market for fur goods 
in Spokane is generally good. 

Weather is, of course, only one of the 
factors influencing buying habits and | 
consumer demand. Social psychology and 
sparsity of population in portions of the | 
Pacific Northwest are other conditioning 
influences. 

Only the Central Northwest and the | 
Central Atlantic regions have*not yet been | 
covered by some sort of market survey 
by the Commerce Department. Studies | 
now under way in the Midwest, West Mid- 
continent and Gulf Southwest areas are 
bringing out information on buying habits 
which will be of value to business men 
serving them, as well as to those market- 
ing goods throughout the country. 


Financing of Equipment 
For Industry Is Advised 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
to increase demand, and the only way to) 
do that is to increase employment, and| 
the only way to do that is to increase ex- 
ports and the output of capital goods. In 
this period of depression we should over- 
haul the production machine of América 
preparatory to another period of normal} 
demand.” | 

“We, as publishers of 30 industiral and 
engineering magazines intimately associ- 
ated with the basic industries of this 
country,” Mr. Muir told the Committee, | 
“are in a position to observe the growing 
need for replacement of equipment, not 
to increase productive capacity or through 
mechanization to decrease employment, 
but for the purpose of lowering the cost 
of manufacturing and thereby the price 
of goods to the consumer. 

“Improved equipment does not mean 
greater capacity, if only enough new ma- 
chines are installed to provide for the 
same output and the old. equipment 
scrapped. This can. be controlled if the 
credit is made available by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

“The out-of-date equipment of Amer- 
ican industry, amounting to about 50 per 
cent of that now installed, is increasing 
the expense of manufacture, cutting profits 
and depressing business. Lower pro- 
duction costs, possible with mdoern equip- 
ment, will reduce prices and stimulate 
business. 

“The research departments of many 
manufacturing organizations througout 
the country have ready for commercial 
exploitation new industrial equipment and 
many devices for the home, from whicn 
will undoubtedly spring new industries as 
soon as the capital for their development 


Decrees Fixing Pay 





The greatest problem of water supply 
for municipal purposes occur in the small 
cities ‘and towns, N. C. Grover, Chief 
Hydraulic Engineer of the Water Re- 
sources Branch of the Geological Survey, 


stated orally June 11 at the Department 
of the Interior. 

This is contrary to the opinion of oe 
general public which, usually associates 
water, supply problems with the large 
cities, he pointed out: The lack of avail- 
able funds to obtain water from distant 
places makes the situation more serious 
in the small cities and towns, he added. 
On the other hand the larger cities with 
more .wealth are able to expend millions 
of dollars to obtain water from distant 
hills and rivers. The following additional 
information was supplied by Mr. Grover: 

Few people regard water as a limited 
commodity. Yet it is, because its availa- 
bility depends on rainfall. An indispen- 
sable necessity for life and industry, as 
the Nation expands. and the population 
increases, more attention is being given 
to water supply and the potential storage 
of water. 

The Geological Survey is. constantly 
studying both surface and ground water. 








aggregate investments, Zone 1 leads with 
$16,464,760. 

Advertising revenue received during the 
year by all chain networks and all indi- 
vidual stations reporting, totals $77,758,049. 
Of this, N. B. C. grossed $25,895,959, and 
C. B. S. grossed $11,621,424. Individual 
stations received more than $30,000,000, 
and smaller chains got the remainder. 


Expenditures Are Shown 


Total. expenditures by chains and all 
stations reporting aggregated $77,995,406 
during the year. Stations and chains thus 
realized a total loss for the year of $237,357. 

Of these expenditures, chains totaled 
$40,641,325, with N. B. C. expending $28,- 
137,716 and C. B. C. expending $10,826,699, 
and smaller chains and individual sta- 
tions the remainder of the $77,995,406 
total. 

A total of 333 stations reported that 
the year’s operations netted a total profit 
of $9,451,711, with a low gain of $13.94 
to a high of $376,279. One hundred and 
eighty stations reported an annual loss. 
totaling $2,200,744, with a minimum loss 
of $22.50 to a high of $178,536. Three 
—* said their budgets balanced ex- 
actly. 

Although many individual stations re- 
ported losses for the year, stations as a 
whole showed profits as follows: 
100 watts—$48,913; 100 watts—$174,155; 
500 watts—$428,024; 1,000 watts—$1,278,- 
510; 5,000 watts—$414,117; and over 5,000 
watts—$731,990. 


In Massachusetts 


Minimum Wages Determined | 
For 21 Industries 


Minimum wage decrees by the Minimum 


Wage Commission of Massachusetts are 
now in force covering 21 industries and 
occupations, according to a statement just 
made public by the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. 

The lowest minimum set by any decree 
is $13 per week while the highest minimum 
is $15.40. Over half of the women em- 
ployed in 30 establishments manufactur- 
ing pocketbooks and leather goods earned 
less than $10 per week in 1931 when the 
investigation was conducted. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The ‘Massachusetts Minimum Wage 
Commission voted in in the Fall to estab- 
lish a wage board for the pocketboot and 
leather goods industry. Data oh wages 
and earnings in this industry recently 
have been compiled, based on an investi- 
gation of pay-roll records in 30 establish- 
ments for the period June through July, 
1931. 

Minimum wage decrees are now in force 
covering 21 industries or occupations in 
Masachusetts. The lowest minimum for 
experienced workers set by any decree is 
$13 (in some cases this applies only to 
workers 18 years of age and over); the 
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Both depend on rainfall. It is important 
therefore that facts about its availability 
and quantity be known. Cities frequently 
call on the Geological Survey to investi- 
gate water resources for them. Once the 
availability and quantity are known, its 
quality must be analyzed. The Survey 
does not concern itself with quality in 
reference to health but in reference to the 
mineral content as it may affect a variety 
of municipal uses. 7 

Small towns depending on ground water 
often face a serious shortage during pe- 
riods of drought. The cost of construct- 
ing storage dams at distant points and of 
piping the water to the towns is consider- 
able. Large cities like New York and Los 
Angeles, for example, by virtue of their 
wealth can reach out to distant points 
and bring in more water as the municipal 
needs increase. These cities are able to 
expend, and have expended, millions of 
dollars to insure an adequate supply. This 
is not true of the small cities and towns 
where revenues are small. 

Since more than 50 per cent of the 
water useti in the Nation for various 
municipal and domestic purposes comes 
from ground water, its limitation because 
of drought or other reasons must be reck- 
oned with. It is here that studies by the 
Geological Survey furnis hdata helpful to 
States and cities. Through its investiga- 
tions measurements are taken and predic- 
tions can be made. Areas involved ac- 
tually set up their water systems as they 


Federal Funds Opposed 
For Use in Sales Abroad 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


20 men engaged continuously on the 
manufacture of the tents but there are 
upwards of 100 men employed in the va- 
rious processes of spinning the yarn and} 
weaving the cloth.’ 

Coffee-roasting Plant 


“When it is considered that the Bureau 
of the Census report shows only 7,162 
wage earners in this industry, of which 
113 are in Colorado and 15 in Utah, where 
they work in nine Colorado and five Utah 
establishments, you may understand the 
demoralization which a change of this 
work has wrought in that industry. 

“I have a file of accurate information 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census 
and the Department of Prisons, the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce and the:Seat- 
tle Tent and Awning Company. 

“2. War Department coffee-roasting 
plant at Chicago: Purchase and distribu- 
tion of issue coffee for Fort Logan, Fort 
Warren and Fitzsimons General Hospi- 
tal, has been discontinued from the coffee 
merchants in the Rocky Mountain region 
and under date of Feb. 3, 1932, the Quar- 
termaster General of the War Department 
advised that: ‘It is believed that the best 
interests of the Government are conserved 
through the methods adopted for the sup- 
ply of this commodity,’ namely: The cen- 
tralizing of all purchases of roasted and 





tion to the fullest extent of ‘the coffee- 
roasting ‘plant of the War Department at 
the Chicago quartermaster depot. 


Gasoline Tax Evasion 


“3. Evasion of State taxes on gaso- 
line: The United States pays no taxes upon 
gasoline. It is alleged that the various post 
exchanges sell gasoline for privately- 
owned automobiles for purposes which are 
not the Government’s business. 

“At the recent conference of gasoline 
tax administrators this matter was taken 
up and practically every State in the 
Union represented at that meeting com- 
plained bitterly at the unfairness of the 
United States Government competing 
with its citizens in this as well as other 
respects. 

“4, Veterans’ 
hospitals: This item goes further than 
mere interference of the Government in 
business and also touches the subject of 
prices paid for commodities. The Veter- 
ans' Administration insists that its cen- 
oe system of buying and distribution 
is best. 


Cost Declared Increased 


“Detailed information concerning freight 
rates and the handling of goods in the 





highest is $15.40. 

Of the 820 women in the 30 establish- 
ments investigated, over three-fourths 
earned less than $13 a week, and over half 
earned less than $10 a week. Weekly 
rates were reported for 714 women in 29 
establishments. A rate of less than $13 
was reported for over two-thirds of the 
women and of less than $10 for over one- 
third. The per cent of women earning 
the lower rates was greatest in establish- 
ments manufacturing pocketbooks and 
handbags, over three-fourths having rates 
less than $13 a week and nearly one-half 
having rates less than $10. Wage rates 
of $16 or over were reported for 119 of 
the 714 women. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public June 11 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WJAR, The Outlet Company, Providence, 
R..1., application for modification of license 
amended to request 1 kw., experimentally, in- 
stead of 500 w., experimentally. 

KYW-KFKX, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill., construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter to Essington, 
Pa.; move main studio to Philadelphia, Pa. 

KGNO, Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Dodge City, Kans., license to cover construc- 
tion permit for changes in equipment, granted 
May 3, 1932. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

W2XBV, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., portable, license covering construction 
permit for 1,518 ke., 100 w.; temporary broad- 
cast pickup service. 

WAZ, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., modification of license to 
include Port-Au-Prince, Haiti, in points of 
communication; pemee Spepotes telegraph. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., new li- 
cense for aircraft on 3,105, 5,520 ke., 10/15 w. 








sell much in the way of hot cereals and 
pancake flours as we do in the Winter. 
Most of the advertising of hot-weather 
foods has little value in this market.” 


Trends in Purchasing 
Of Furniture Analyzed 


The furniture dealer notes little demand 
for outdoor furniture for porches or lawns, 
and a hardware merchant describes it as 
“a pretty poor market for screening and 
electric fans.” On the contrary, the elec- 
tric-power companies have a good demand 
for lighting current in this northern ter- 
ritory, with its short, dark days, and they 
report a good sale for lamps. 


Because of these and other ramifica- 





;the new China industries have more 


money to spend for such things as cigar- | 
Commercial bills| ettes. I could cite dozens of other similar tion of the sales manager. 


| examples if I had the time. 
| “The nations and firms that will share 
| most largely in the new export business of 


tions, the peculiarities of the Seattle and 
Tacoma markets deserve the close atten- 


{| In Wenatchee, 80 or 90 miles east of 
| Seattle, the four seasons are fairly dis- 
tinct and retailers generally secure a wider 





the coming epochs will most certainly be 


variety of sales on seasonal merchandise 


those that have ‘stood by their guns’|than the stores of the Puget Sound area. 
staunchly and intelligently during these|It is an area of limited rainfall but usu- 
when things have looked bad, enone Bs 


beg-@ eonsiderable 


is available. 

“The specific capital needs in this brief 
survey of some of our industries total over 
$1,000,000,000. I do not mean to imply that 
if all of this credit were available it 
would be utilized immediately by industry. 
The industrial consumers of capital goods 
have lacked credit for so long that the 
demand for its utilization would in many 
cases have to be recreated. This is the 
task of the manufacturers of these capital 


R. C. Powell & Co., Inc., New York, new 
construction permit for 45 and 60 kc., 50 w.; 
general enpernental service. 

Visual io Corporation, Atlantic City, N. 
J., new construction permit for 2,200 to 2,300 
ke., 1 kw.; experimental visual broadcasting. 

Harvard Seismograph Station, portables, two 
new construction permits for 1,600, 1,602, 1,604, 
1,628, 1,652, 1,676, 1,700, 2,464 kce., 5 w.; geo- 
physical service. 


Air Patrol to Fight Fire 








|goods. Without credit available it has 
proved to be an impossible undertaking 
as the record of their present volume of 
business will show. , 

“If this credit is made available, its 
utilization will be a challenge to these 
manufacturers to exert that high degree 
of intelligent salesmanship which has 
|carried us out of every previous depres- 
|sion. If this effort should fail, the Gov- 
ernment has lost nothing, as the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation will not be 
called upon to make the loans. Should 











will answer more than 


In Forests of Manitoba 


With five planes loaned to the province 
by the Dominion Government, Manitoba 
vAul have the latest in air fire patrols, ac- 
cording to a report to the Commerce De- 
partment from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Alwyn Probert, Winnipeg. 

Two spare engines and all the carrier 
| pigeons in the province formerly used by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. will be 
used, and fliers formerly in the service of 
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Rocky Mountain district indicated that 
the purchase and distribution from the 
supply depots at San Francisco and Chi- 
cago resulted in a greatly increased cost 
in these hospitals situated in the Rocky 


ground coffee in Chicago and the utiliza-| 


Bureau purchases for| 





Mountain district. Namely: Fort Lyons, 
Colo; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Sheridan, 
Wyo., and Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

I have the exact figures before me 
but each hospital purchases’ supplies 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars each year. A comparison some 
months ago of contracts then in existence 
with current prices indicated that the 
freight rate saving alone was a consider- 
able item, being in some instances as 
much as 20 per cent.” 


Eastern Lightships 
Being Modernized 





Equipment Improved on Ves- 
sels From Maine to Florida 


Completion of the modernizing of all 
outside lightships on the Atlantic coast, 
whereby all were given more powerful 
masthead lights for the guidance of 
mariners, has been annonuced by the 
Lighthouse Service of the Department of 
Commerce. This program of candlepower 
increases is terminated by the announce- 
ment that Charleston (S. C.) 
is to have a light of 16,000 beginning about 
July 1. 

There are 17 lightships on the Atlantic 
coast on outside or exposed stations. These 
are scattered along the coast from Port- 
land, Me., to Jacksonville, Fla., and are 
of inestimable value to coastwise shipping 
as well as transatlantic traffic approach- 
ing our shores. With two exceptions, all 
these vessels now display masthead lights 
of at least 15,000 candlepower. Changes 
in the illuminating apparatus of these 
vessels have been going on over a period 
of years, one of the important features of 
the work being the adoption of a special 
type of electric incandescent lamp which 
greatly reduces the tendency of the light 
to be eclipsed or dimmed with the roll- 
ing of the ship. 

The increased efficiency of these light- 
ships has been brought about without any 
increase in personnel and with but small 
cost for additional equipment. These 
powerful masthead lights, now all elec- 
trified, are the latest step in the progress 
made since lightships were equipped with 
feeble oil lamps swung in gimbals encir- 
cling the masts. Increase in the brilliance 
of masthead lights on lightships has be- 
come necessary not only as a means of af- 





it succeed on any considerable scale, it|the Air Force have been engaged for the| fording greater visibility but in order to 
any other one|new type of fire protection work. The| make such lights readily distinguishable 
measure the problem of unemployment | pigeons will be used as aids in carrying|from those of passing vessels and even 
and start this country back on the high| messages as to the location of fires.—(De-| from.lights on shore,— (Issyed by Depart- 
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Second Port in 
Volume of Cargo 


Amount of Freight Handled. 
Is Exceeded Only at New 
York, Says Chairman of 
Shipping Board 








That the port of Duluth-Superior 
handles more cargo tonnage than any 
other port in the United States with the 


single exception of New York will to many 
persons seem incredible, according to a 
statement issued June 13, by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, Chairman of the Shipping Board, in 
announcing the publication of a new vol- 
ume in the series devoted to ports of the 
Great Lakes. 

Additional information=made available 
in the statement follows: 

Complete information regarding the 
waterborne traffic at the port is contained 
in the publication just issued by the Bu- 
reau of Operations of the United States 
Shipping Board in cooperation with the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors of the War Department. 

Detailed information is also given re- 
garding the facilities for handling traffic, 
such as piers, wharves, docks, grain eleva- 
tors, storage warehouses, bulk freight 
storage, dry docks, and marine repair 
plants, as well as a complete description 
of the various channels and basins com- 
prising the harbor. 

The report also discusses the conditions, 
regulations, services and charges ap- 
plicable to ships and cargo, and the prac- 
tices and charges in connection with ter- 
minal services of the railroad and steam- 
ship lines. 

During the 10-year period 1921 to 1930, 
inclusive, the commerce of the port aver- 
aged more than 49,000,000 tons per year. 
Shipments of iron ore amounted, on an 
average, to more than 33,500,000 tons, 
while the grain shipments averaged nearly 
2,500,000 tons. Coal was by far the major 
item in the incoming traffic of the port, 
averaging over 10,500,000 tons per annum 
during the decade. 


Annual Traffic Totals 

The total traffic during the calendar 
year 1929, the peak year of the period, 
amounted to 60,385,767 short tons. The 
traffic in 1930 and 1931 reached 45,726,085 
and 26,457,529 tons, respectively. 

The new publication states that the un- 
usually favorable position of the port, its 
natural landlocked harbor, the extensive 
tributary region to the Northwest—rich in 
natural resources and in the products of 
agriculture, and with ample rail connec- 
tions—have aided in developing the port 
to its present preeminent position. 

The acquisition of specialized types of 
docks for handling ore, coal and grain has 
provided Duluth-Superior with facilities 
probably unsurpassed by those at any 
other port in the United States. The 
seven ore docks with which the port is 
equipped have a total length of 15,324 
feet and their storage capacity is 819,000 
tons. 

There are 21 coal docks, each equipped 
with efficient mechanical handling instal- 
lations. During the season of 1929, ap- 
proximately 10,807,000 tons of coal were 
received at these docks, arriving in 1,204 
vessels carrying average cargoes of 8,976 
tons. The average time for unloading was 
about 30 hours per vessel. 


Coal Docks and Storage 

The area available for open storage of 
bituminous coal accommodates 12,425,000 
tons, while there is covered storage space 
for 955,000 tons of hard coal. 

There are 17 grain elevator systems at 
Duluth-Superior, which include 27 eleva- 
tors, all but three of which are open to 
public use. The total maximum storage 
capacity of these is 53,213,000 bushels. 

Information contained in the study 
shows that the harbor, which is entered 
at Duluth by means of the Duluth Canal 
and at Superior through the Superior 
Harbor Entrance, is open to navigation 
during about eight months of the year. 
These entrances and about 17 miles of 
channels have been dredged to a depth of 
20 feet‘or more, and extensive turning 
and anchorage basins have been pro- 
vided by the United States. 

The two cities are prominent manu- 
facturing centers in addition to being 
distributing points for an extensive and 
productive hinterland to the west. The 
port’s stragetic location as a transship- 
ment center for the iron ore, coal and 
grain trade assures for Duluth-Superior 
a future in keeping with its present im- 
portance to the industrial economy of the 
countrly. 





Moratorium Agreement 
Signed by 13 Countries 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


poned under the moratorium amounts to 
$287,556; that of Poland is $7,486,835 and 
that of Estonia, $600,372. Under the 
treaty agreements these sums with 4 per 
cent interest are refunded over 10 years 
beginning 1933. 

France, having signed the formal treaty, 
will repay with interest $50,000,000 which 
was not collected during the current fiscal 
year. She is the second largest debtor 
involved. The Rumanian payment is 
$800,000, the Belgian payment $7,950,000 
and the Latvian payment $250,653. The 
total of all payments suspended under 
the moratorium is $252,566,803. 





Establishment of Airports 
Proposed by Municipalities 


For the week ended June 9, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
rts. 

Peoria, Ill., Walker, Minn., (commer- 
cial); Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (commercial) 

The municipalities which .follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports. 

Inyokern, Calif.; Gueydan, La.; Crystal 
Falls, Mich.—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 





Railway Rate Decisions 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on June 11, made public a rate decision 
and examiners’ proposed reports in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

lements: No. 24692.—Burkhard Motor 
oe Chicago & North Western Railway. 

Carload rate charged on agricultural im- 
plements, other than hand, from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to Winner, 8S. Dak., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Examiners’ Reports 
i Coal: Fourth Section Application No. 
14602.—Bituminous coal from Clearfield dis- 
trict to Buffalo, N. Y. Application for au- 
thority to establish rates on pituminous 
coal, in carloads, from mines in the Clear- 
field district of Pennsylvania to Buffalo, 

N. ¥., over a route in connection with the 
New York Central Railroad via Ashtabula, 


J Ohio, without observing the long-and-short- 
Interstate 


haul provision of\section 4 of the 
+r 






FEDERAL BANKING 


To Approve Bank 
Deposit Guaranty 


Steagall Measure Awaiting. 
Action Is Constitutional, 
States Attorney General 
Of Kentucky 


By Barley P. Wootton 
Attorney General, Commonwealih of Kentucky 


The Steagall deposit guarantee bill 
now before Congress should be passed. 
This bill guarantees all deposits in na- 


tional and State banks, and is not viola- 
tive of the Constitution, as the United 
States Supreme Court held in a case 
which went up from Oklahoma that the 
guarantee of bank deposits was constitu- 
tional and sound. 

The Government is already guarantee- 
jng deposits, as any one can deposit as 
much as $2,500 in any post office, receive 
2 per cent interest thereon,-and draw out 
his money or any part thereof at any 
time with guarantee by the Government 
that the principal and interest will be 
paid to him in full. 

j Urges Glass Amendment 

The amendment to the Federal Act pro- 
posed by Senator Carter Glass should be 
passed by Congress. This measure pro- 
vides that the Federal reserve banks 
should do what the author of the act in- 
tended—make more elastic currency, make 





certain additional paper eligible for re- 
discount and providing for the lending of 
more money to member banks in times of 
distress instead of contracting debts as is 
now being done. 

To that end, if negessary, issue Federal 
reserve bank notes; Federal reserve banks 
now being in position to issue $2,000,000,000 
of currency on the gold reserve held by 
them and much more on bonds and notes. 

Agriculture should be stabilized by an 
act of Congress or by State Legislatures, 
preferably the former. The leading farm 
staples, such as tobacco, cotton, and wheat, 
should be limited in production, and fixed 
prices guaranteed. Such a measure should 
be administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, and secre- 
taries of the various States. 


Act Held Constitutional 

Such an act has been recently held 
constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court, upholding an act of the 
Oklahoma General Assembly prorating and 
fixing the price of oil in that State, thus 
vindicating the action of Governor “Al- 
falfa” Bill Murray. 

The same rule, as applied to the pro- 
tection, distribution and price of oil in 
Oklahoma can be made to apply to lead- 
ing farm productions and to coal. It is 
better to let Congress or the Legislature 
fix the price of an article, which has 
been done and is being done, than for 
the individual to do all of the price fixing. 

It is not right for the farmer to get 
two or three cents a pound for tobacco, 
and pay $2.80 a pound for the cigarettes 
he smokes, or $1.60 for the plug tobacco 
he chews; nor to sell his wheat a 35 
cents a bushel and pay more for his com- 
bined harvester or a tractor now than 
he did when wheat was selling for over 
$2 per bushel; nor to sell a sheep for $1 
and pay $1.05 for three pounds of mut- 
ton. 


Bank Liquidation Cost 


Cut in South Dakota 


Most of Cases to Be Handled 
From Central Office 


Pierre, S. D., June 10. 

E. A. Ruden, State Superintendent of 
Banks, has devised a plan to reduce the 
cost of liquidation of banks which have 
been taken over by the Department. 
Special liquidation representatives will be 
eliminated in those cases which can be 


handled from a central office in the De-| 


partment, he states, 
; Mr. Ruden’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

For several years the banking depart- 
ment has maintained offices in a number 
of cities and towns to handle the liqui- 
dation of the closed banks adjacent to 
such offices, making it possible for an 
Examiner in Charge to handle several 
trusts out of one office. 

This policy has been continued by the 
present administration and further con- 
solidations made from time to time, but 
owing to the fact that many of the older 
trusts, while still requiring some atten- 
tion, have reached the stage where fleld- 
men can give the assets all the attention 
necessary, it has been decided that some 
of the central liquidating offices be closed 
and the future liquidation of these older 
trusts handled from the department at 
Pierre, through fieldmen located at the 
nearest point to the respective trusts. 
Under this plan examiners or fieldmen will 
be in position to give their undivided at- 
tention to the collection of notes and look- 
ing after real estate and other assets and 
be relieved of a great deal of detail work 
such as keeping records and making 
monthly reports. 

This plan has been discussed with men 
of experience in liquidating both State 
and National banks. The policy now 
adopted is the result of suggestions and 
criticisms made by them and we believe 
that it will result in a considerable saving 
of expense as well as increased efficiency. 

In some central points where a large 
number of banks are handled by one ex- 
aminer in charge, the offices will be con- 
tinued for some time to come. It is not 
our policy to carry the idea of consolida- 
tion too far so as to affect the efficiency 
cf the work, because we realize that con- 
stant attention is necessary to preserve 
the assets even though substantial col- 
lections are not being made at the pres- 
ent time. 

Our program for the coming year con- 
templates the final termination of the 
older trusts that do not have a substan- 
tial amount of real estate among their 
assets. We feel that the creditors of these 
institutions are desirous of! having the af- 
fairs of these banks terminated as rap- 
idly as possible and receive whatever divi- 
dends that can be salvaged rather than 
prolong liquidation with the possible re- 
sult that expense, interest and taxes will 
eventually absorb all remaining assets. 


New Jersey Senate Votes 
Three Bank Merger Bills 


Trenton, N. J., June 11. 

More liberal privileges as to bank and 
trust company mergers would be author- 
ized under three bills (8. 129, 130 and 
131) passed by the Senate. Banks and 
trust companies in the same _ counties 
would be permitted to consolidate and 
the same privilege would be accorded two 
or more banks or two or more trust com- 
panies, 

A companion measure (S. 128) to sanc- 
tion the establishment of bank or trust 
company branches in counties where the 
principal office is located was laid. over 
when opposition developed. 





| for 1931 and 65.3 per cent for 1930. 
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Congress Urged Financial Data Is Announced |Relief Expenses’ 


For Three State Governments 


Bureau of Census Gives Fiscal Reviews for Illi- 
nois, Delaware, Rhode Island 


prenenctas statistics of the State governments of Illinois, Delaware and Rhode 
Island, for the fiscal year 1931 were announced June 11 by the Bureau of the 


Census, Department of Commerce. 


+ 
The Bureau of the Census announces a 


summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Illinois for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931. The per capita figures for 
1931 are based on an estimated population 
of 17,688,000, These statistics were compiled 
by Mr. W. H. McLain. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Illinois 
amounted to $57,897,793, or $7.53 per capita. 
This includes $12,003,648, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1930 the per capita for operation 
and maintenance of general departments was 
$5.98 and in 1917, $3.62. The increased per 
capita for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments in 1931 was due in a large 
measure to the increased apportionments for 
education, made possible by tax collections 
in wae County becoming more nearly normal 
in 1931. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
mance of public service enterprises in 1931 
amounted to $22,434; interest on debt, $8,- 
358,487; and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, $56,268,617. The total payments, there- 
fore, for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments and public service enter- 
prises, for interest and outlays were $122,- 
547,331. Of this amount $362,917 represents 
payments by a State department. or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or from 
the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported above, 
$48,521,857 was for highways, $3,587,943 being 
a maintenance and $44,933,914 for construc- 
tion. 


The total revenue receipts were $122,608,- 
219, or $15.95 per capita. This was $56,329,505 
more than the total payments of the year, 
exclusive of the payments for permanent im- 
provements, and $60,888 more than the total 
payments including those for permanent im- 
provements. This excess of revenue receipts 
is reflected in reduction of debt, and in pur- 
chase of investments, not shown in this sum- 
mary. Of the total revenue receipts $362,917 
represents receipts from a State department 
or enterprise on account of services. 

Property and special taxes represented 43.7 
per cent of the total revenue for 1931, 36.5 
per cent for 1930, and 74.9 per cent for 1917. 
The increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 146.4 per cent 
from 1917 to 1931 and 62.8 per cent from 
1930 to 1931. The per capita of property and 
special taxes collected was $6.98 in 1931, $4.33 
in 1930, and $3.49 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for’ services rendered by State offi- 
cials, represented 2.9 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1931, 4 per cent for 1930, and 6.3 
per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 46.5 per cent of the total revenue for 
1931, 54.4 per cent for 1930, and 16.8 per cent 
for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other a companies and of sales 
tax on gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor ve- 
hicles and amounts paid for hunting and 
fishing privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $28,846,193 in 1931 and $19,290,- 
593 in 1930, an increase of 49.5 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
June 30, 1931, was $196,836,320. Of this 
amount $153,070,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was $195,517,168, or 
$25.43 per capita. In 1930 the per capita net 
debt was $26.54 and in 1917, $0.33. 

The taxable valuation of property in Illi- 
nois subject to ad valorem taxation was $8,- 
249,429,161; the amount of State taxes levied 
was $32,172,773; and the per capita levy, $4.18. 
In 1930 the per capita levy was $4.27 and in 
1917, $3.75. 


Delaware 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Delaware for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931. The per capita figures for 
1931 are based on an estimated population 
of 239,000. These statistics were compiled by 
Mr. Ernest Muncy. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Dela- 
ware amounted to $6,286,688, or $26.30 per 
capita. This includes $1,886,419, apportion- 
ments for education to the minor civil divi- 
sions of the State. In 1930 the per capita 
for operation and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $24.71 and in 1917, $4.40. The 
interest on debt in 1931 amounted to $175,- 
165 and outlays for permanent improvements, 
$4,653,379, The total payments, therefore, for 
operation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments, interest, and outlays were $11,115,232. 
The totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or from 
the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported above, 
$3,022,926 was for highways, $273,147 being 
for maintenance and $2,749,779 for con- 
struction. 

The total revenue receipts were $14,852,049, 
6r $62.14 per capita. This was $8,390,196 more 
than the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improvements, 
and $3,736,817 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
reduction of debt; also in purchase of invest- 
ments and increased cash balances, not shown 
in this summary. Property and special taxes 
represented 66.8 per cent of the total revenue 
The de- 
crease in the amount of property and special 
taxes collected was 2 per cent from 1930 to 
1931. The per capita of property and special 
taxes collected was $41.52 in 1931 and $42.55 
in 1930. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by State offi- 
cials, represented 5 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1931, 4.8 per cent for 1930, and 3.5 per 
cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 16.9 per cent of the total revenue for 
1931, 16.4 per cent for 1930, and 39 per cent 
for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and of sales tax 
on gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor ve 





Construction Activity 
Increased in Canada 


Gain of 40 Per Cent in Con- 
tracts Shown for Month 


Construction activity in Canada regis- 
tered a substantial increase during May as 
compared with the previous month, ac- 
cording to MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, Toronto, which report an in- 


crease of 40 per cent in construction con- 
tracts. awarded during the month over 
those for April, states a report from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner William P. 
Sargent, Montreal. 

The total contracts awarded during 
May were valued at $14,186,000 as com- 
pared with $10,107,900 during the previous 
month the report states. Activity in all 
groups of construction, residential, busi- 
ness buildings, industrial and engineer- 
infi, was much improved, and con- 
templated new work, reported for the first 
time was greater than that reported 
during April. : 

More than half of the contracts awarded 
during May, were for construction work 
in the Province of Quebec which was 
valued at $7,390,000. Building activity in 
Ontario, valued at $4,167,900, represented 
about 29.3 of the total for the Dominion 
whilé the Prarie Provinces contributed 
about 10 per cent or $1,417,100 worth of 
new work. British Columbia showed a 
total of $873,500 or 6.1 per cent and the 
Maritime Provinces reported contracts 
ae at $337,500 or 2.4 per cent of the 
otal. 

The largest proportion of the May 
awards was for engineering work, it is 
said, which reached a value of $4,968,000. 
Business buildings valued at $4,463,000 was 
contracted for during the month, while 
residence and apartment construction 
awards totalled $3,541,800. Industrial 
buildings to be erected total $1,212,300 ac- 
cording to the figures issued. (Issued by 
the Department of Commerce). 








| 


The announcements follow in full text: 





and fishing 


hicles, amounts paid for nunng 5 | oar 
e sales tax 


privileges, and for dog licenses. 


on gasoline amounted to $1,035,879 in 1931 and |: 


$982,710 in 1930, an increase of 5.4 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
June 30, 1931, was $3,740,785. Of this amount 
$2,905,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was $3,240,367, or 
$13.56 per capita. In 1930 the per capita net 
debt was $20.91 and in 1917, $4.02. 

In Delaware there was no levy of the gen- 
eral property tax for State purposes in 1931. 


Rhode Island 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the ‘financial statistics of the 
State of Rhode Island for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1931, The per capita figures for 1931 
are based on an estimated population of 
692,000. These statistics were compiled by 
Mr. Albert E. Godfrey, State Comptroller. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Rhode 
Island amounted to $8,124,576, or $11.74 per 
capita. This includes $474,320, apportionments 
for education to the minor civil divisions of 
the State. In 1930 the per capita for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general departments 
was $11.10 and in 1917, $5.71. The gnarl 
for operation and maintenance of public serv- 
ice enterprises in 1931 amounted to $16,359; 
interest on debt, $859,170; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $5,947,820. 

The total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments and 
public service enterprises, for interest and 
outlays were $14,947,925. Of this amount $4,726 
represents payments by a State department 
or enterprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported above, 
$6,616,928 was for highways, $1,477,193 be- 
ing for maintenance and $5,139,735 for con- 
struction, 

The total revenue receipts were $12,865,270, 
or $18.59 per capita. This was $3,865,165. more 
than the total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improvements, 
but $2,082,655 less than the total payments 
including those for permanent improvements. 
Of the total revenue receipts $4,726 represents 
receipts from a State department or enter- 
prise on account of services. 

Property and special taxes represented 38.4 
per cent of the total revenue for 1931, ps pe 
cent for 1930, and 62 per cent for 1917. ‘he 
increase in the amount of property and spe- 
cial taxes collected was 78.7 per cent from 
1917 to 7 but there was a decrease of 51.2 
per cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita of 
property and special taxes collected was $7.14 
in 1931, $14.79 in 1930, and $4.70 in 1917, The 
per capitas and percentages reported for 1931 
réflect the decrease in inheritance taxes col- 
lected in that year. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by State offi- 
cials, represented 5 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1931, 3.6 per cent for 1930, and 5 per 
cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 42.3 per cent of the total revenue for 
1931, 31 per cent for 1930, and 25.3 per cent 
for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
other incorporated companies and of sales tax 
on gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor ve- 
hicles and amounts paid for hunting and 
fishing privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $1,732,497 in 1931 and $1,631,902 
in 1930, an increase of 6.2 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
June 30, 1931, was $21,654,000. Of this amount 
$6,241,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was $16,721,679, or 
$24.16 per capita. In 1930 the per capita net 
debt was $25.24 and in 1917, $10.94. 

The assessed valuation of property in Rhode 
Island subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$1,447,034,201; the amount of State taxes levied 
was $1,223,545; and the per capita levy, $1.77. 
In 1930 the per capita levy was $1.72 and in 
1917, $1.48. 


Gov. Ritchie Advises 
Caution in Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


misconception, which holds just as good 
in this crisis as it does in normal times. 
Everything government does, is always 
done by mortal men, who have all the 
weaknesses of the flesh. There is no 
mystic power in government as govern- 
ment. It is just as fallible as the fallible 
men who run it, and they acquire no su- 
perior wisdom because they are vested 
with public office. 


“That some sort of superpowers can be} 


conferred somewhere, or that some sort of 


superplanning can be devised, which at) 


one stroke will cure our economic ills, is 
an alluring idea. That there is need for 
planning is only too obvious, and much 
good may be expected from it. More 
power to our leaders in times of emer- 
gency like this might hasten recovery, 
particularly if we could feel sure it would 
be wisely exercised. But what I question 
about all these suggestions is, first, the 
possibility of finding your. superman, and, 
secondly, his ability to exercise superwis- 
dom if you do find him . 

“I do not forget that through nearly a 
century and a half the American system 
of government has in the long run given 
the American people more of the conven- 
iences, more of the comforts and more 
of the luxuries of life than have ever 
been enjoyed by any people, in any coun- 
try, at any time on earth. I for one am 
not willing to subscribe to the idea that 
it can function in prosperity, but not in 
adversity. It has done both in the past, 
and I believe that, backed by the spirit 
and native energy of the American peo- 
ple, it can meet this crisis as it has met 
all others. 

“Let us be sure what we are doing and 
whither we are going before we venture 
too far from established principles and 
practices, and from moorings which have 
always proved safe. At least let us make 
certain that if we leave them, we will, 
when the storm subsides, be able to re- 
turn.” 


Alabama Holds Deposits 
Of State Preferred Claims 


Montgomery, Ala., June 11. 


When public funds of the State or of a|* 


county are deposited in a bank not a State 
depository and which does not give the 


required security, and the bank subse-| 


quently closes, the funds so deposited are 
preferred claims against the assets of the 
bank in the course of its liquidation, the 
Supreme Court of Alabama has just held 
in an opinion by Chief Justice John C. 
Anderson, affirming judgment of the Clay 
Circuit Court, in the case of H. H. Mont- 
gomery, Superintendent of Banks, v. O. 
D. Sparks as tax collector, a test action. 

Tax Collector Sparks, it is set out in the 
opinion, deposited certain State and 
county funds in the Farmers State Bank 
of Ashland, which was not a State deposi- 
tory and had given no bond for the safe 
return of the funds as provided by sec- 
tion 3975 of the code; also that the offi- 
cers of the bank knew the money was 
tax money. On Jan. 7, 1931, the bank 
ceased to do business, it is stated, and sur- 
rendered its assets to the Superintendent 
of Banks for liquidation. 


Claim was made in the suit for State) 


funds totaling $2,898.32, and county funds 
amounting to $4,681.90. Under the Su- 


preme Court’s decision these are now pre- | 


ferred claims against the bank’s assets. 

The decision upholds the ruling con- 
tained in an opinion rendered on this same 
subject some time ago by Attorney Gen- 
eral Thomas E. Knight, Jr., to Superin- 
tendent Montgomery. 


Increased For 
Month in Cities 


Cost During March More 
Than 24 Millions With 
Million Families Aided, 
Says Children’s Bureau 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


compared with 62 per cent in March last 
year. Wage relief amounted to 21 per 
cent this year as compared with 24 per 
cent a year ago. The special-allowance 
group—mothers’ aid, old-age relief, and 
aid to the blind—represented 16, 13, and 
12 per cent of the total in March, 1931, 
February, 1932, and March, 1932, re- 
spectively. 

While the burden of expansion has 
been shared by most classes of agencies, 
those reporting the most significant in- 
creases over last year are the general 
public departments, the public veterans’ 
offices, the old-age departments, the non- 
sectarian family societies, the emergency 
committees, and the public work-relief 
agencies. The fact that old-age laws in 
several States went into effect in 1931 ac- 
counts for large increases in old-age al- 
lowances. 

Striking variations in the amounts ex- 
pended for relief are shown by 95 cities 
reporting complete data on expenditures. 
New York, with 6,930,446 population, re- 
ported expenditures of $8,308,377 in March 
while.Charleston, S. C., with 62,265 popu- 
lation reported expenditures of only §$2,- 
907. Five cities in addition to New York 
disbursed more than $1,000,000 in March. 
These cities are Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Detroit. 

Relief in Wage .Form 

Major work-relief projects were operated 
under public or private auspices in March 
by 45 of the 95 cities reporting complete 
data on expenditures. In many of these 
cities a very large share of the total re- 





| Net operating revenue... 


lief was given in the form of wages. The 
pay rolls in New York City totaled $3,- 
741,577; in Pittsburgh, $239,600; in Mil- 
waukee, $234,485; in Portland, Ore., $230,- 
287; and in San Francisco, $204,000. Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., St. Louis and Memphis gave 
large amounts of work relief in March, 
1931, but not in March, 1932. 

Despite the record-breaking relief totals 
reported for March in the majority of 
cities, 11 of the 93 cities reporting com- 
plete data, reported reduction of relief in 
March, 1932, as compared with March, 
1931. They are: Toledo, Springfield, Ill., 
Detroit, Saginaw, Kansas City, Mo., Hunt- 
ington, Winston-Salem, Memphis, Shreve- 
port, Ft. Worth and Los Angeles. 

The value of Federal flour distributed 
in March is not included in the figures 
on relief expenditures. Although allot- 
ments of Federal flour were not made in 
many communities before the latter part 
of March, incomplete reports indicate that 
flour in appreciable quantities was distrib- | 
uted in that month by both public and 
private agencies in many cities scattered | 
over the United States. 

In the month of March, which marked 
the close of the 1931-32 Winter season, 
the number of meals served to transient 
and homeless persons by 167 agencies in 
67 cities totaled 1,458,102 while the number 
of nights’ lodgings furnished aggregated 
486,405. 

Evidence of steadily increasing demands 
for food and lodging during the period of 
the depression is shown by records from 
61 small cities which reported on the vol- 
ume of this service in each month from | 
January, 1929, to March, 1932. Increase 
of 471 per cent in the number of meals 
served and 260 per cent in the number of 
nights’ lodgings furnished during that pe- 
riod is indicated by these records. 


Western Pacific Line 


Seeks Federal Loan 


Asks in Addition 


Pending Application 


The Western Pacific Railroad applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 11 in Finance Docket No. 9448 for 
an additional loan of $1,505,554 from the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
|which, together with a loan of $759,000 
already sought, brings the total asked by 
the railroad to $2,264,554. 

The company already has received from 
|the Corporation a loan of $1,303,000, but 
seeks the $1,505,554 in addition to $759,- 
000 also requested because of failure to 
secure this amount from the Railroad 
Credit Corporation. 

The railroad wants the additional sum 
jin the amount of $625,584 on or before 
June 20; $109,000 on or before July 1; 
$136,045 on or before Aug. 1; $1,293,440 
on or before Aug. 20; 100,485 on or before 
Nov. 20, 1932, a total of $2,264,554. 

The money will be used to pay for work 
in constructing a branch line of the rail- 
|road from Keddie to a point near Bieber, 
Calif., the entire construction of which 
cost $10,000,000. This line is a part of 
the joint construction by the Western 
Pacific and Great Northern railroads from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., to Keddie, Calif. 

The loan also will be used to pay for 
miscellaneous capital expenditures, equip- 
ment, interest, taxes, and upon bonds and} 
equipment trust obligations. 

The Commission approved an additional 
loan of $600,000 to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway to enable it to discharge 
certain audited and unpaid vouchers, such 
loan to be repaid on or before Dec. 31, 
1932, (Finance Docket No. 9154.) 


Individual Debits Show 


Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
June 8, aggregated $7,041,000,000, or 12 
per cent above the total reported for the 
preceding week, which included but five 
business days in most of the reporting 
cities and 30 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures. have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$6,513,000,000, as compared with $5,837,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $9,437,- 
000,000 for the week ended June 10 of last 
year. 


Funds to 


Earnings of Western Union 
Announced for April, 1932 


merce Commission as follows: 


Month of April: 1932 
Total operating revenue. . . $7,079,690 
Net operating revenue 341,664 
Operating income 
Net operating income 

Four months: 

Total operating revenue. . .29,177,252 
3,657,302 
2,355,338 


1931 





Operating income ..... 
Net operating income 


*Deficit. 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business June 9, 1932 


Made Public 


This Month 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2) 


Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 

Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
Railroad securities 
All others 

Panama Canal! tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous 


eeeeee $32,022,414.6 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 

Interest 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency .. 
Panama Canal .... eee 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


370,833.9' 
1,307,759.7 


land banks 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Adjusted-service certificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund,... 
Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


$117,427,934.60 
$85,405,519.9: 


Excess of expenditures 


~ SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 


Principal—foreign obligations.. 
From estate taxes . 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 


$10,500.00 
597,959.30 


$608,459.30 


Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements 
Other 


BOE cccescdccvecce oececccers 


Excess of receipts ........... eeeeee 
Excess of expenditures 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts ....... $32,022,414.6 
Total special fund receipts 608, 459.3: 


“$32,630,873.97 


Total general fund expenditures. .$117,427,934.60 
*4,200,718.53 


$113,227,216.0' 
+ $80,596,342.1 


Total special fund expenditures... 


Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia 


2,341,987.33 
311,917.89 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments 


$1,672,450.1 


1,382,167.9. 
*182,730.3: 


+ $3,723,790.1 


Excess of receipts or credits . 
Excess of expenditures 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching 


$10,629,237.50 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 13,726,008.47 


$24,355,245.97 
5,255,003.49 


397,780.72 
1,759,906.46 


ee secececececcccccene e+++ $82,960,596.07 


15,000,000,00 
132,044.38 


500.00 
53 


*$4,200,718.53 
$4,809,177.83 


851,902.39 


June 11, 1932 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 


Fiscal Year 
1932 Year 1931 


$11,212,066.43 
16,285,216.35 


$27,497 ,282.78 
8,607 ,236.29 


$906 ,607,877.76 $1,575,840,947.91 
470,734,265,41 534,102,596.19 


$1,377,342,143.17 $2,109,943,544.10 
315,634,423.74 357,963,790.07 


2,146,490.73 
92,601 ,597.85 
16,760,616.01 
7,488,585.68 
25,206,958.47 
53,091,049.05 


$2,665,202,631.97 


239,077.99 
230,958.82 
431,394.92 
1,327,143.32 


$38,333,094.12 


1,689,940.21 
19,852,210.39 
21,253,440.19 
40,937,591.81 


7 $1,776,709,749.51 


$81,602,377.96 
2,111,810.34 


$2,394,758,917.26 


500,365,475,31 
385,299,200.00 


16,382,035.26 
75,378,809.67 
185,018,810.35 
9,959,387.39 


$2,148,222,460.39 


519,517,880.28 
391,660,000.00 


20,170,402.85 
65,580,902.35 
126,517,315.34 
8,946,523.55 


9 
4 


538,727.93 
2,987,511.55 
7,500,000.00 

228,692.10 


74,243,740.00 
135,544,359.30 200,990,473.38 
224,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 
216,000.00 
9,500,000.00 


$3,736,171,958.14 
$1,070,969,326.17 


$4,507,515,734.54 


$84,152,765.64 
‘ —eaeenecemesesianipeisio 
$2,730,805,985.03 


3 $45,819,671.52 


$29,479,117.64 


21,294.27 
53,000.00 
26,115,228.84 
$26,190,523.11 


90,912.23 
75,650.00 
29,067,708.10 


$58,713,387,97 


$1,144,538.45 
$1,144,538.45 


$75,000.00 
60,856,326.36 


$60,931,326.36 


$29 432,500.00 
50,253,497.58 


$79,685,997.58 


$2,356,703.66 
$2,356,703.66 


$1,212,165,21 $34,740,803.25 $20,972,609.61 


7 
0 


$38,333,094.12 
1,144,538.45 


($39,477,632.57 
$84,152,765.64 

2'356,703.66 
$86 ,509,469.30 
$47,031,836.73 


$1,776,709,749.51 
26,190,523.11 


$4,507,515,734.54 
60,931 ,326.36 


$4,568,447,060.90 
$2,765,546,788.28 


{ 


$35,339,070.68 
68,363,945.47 
6,501 ,357.66 


$110,204,373.81 


$2,665,202,631.97 
58,713,387.97 


$2,723,916,019.94 


$3,736,171 ,958.14 
79,685,997.58 


$3,815,857,955.72 
$1,091,941,935.78 


‘7 
0 


$721,900.14 
2,501,466.43 
329,010.90 


$3,552,377.47 


$35,924,434,10 
76,077 ,265.97 
11,452,011,75 


8 $1,744,857.47 


954,953.16 
737,090.01 
554,823.63 


“$3,901,724.27 


$35,910,692.66 
20,956,542.33 
48,522,044.29 
6,494,529.59 


$111,883,808.87 


$35,774,965.05 
18,608 ,485.84 
53,925,525.84 
11,132,075.34 


$119,441 ,052.07 


3 
2 


$4,012,659.75 


$439,346.80 


the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the au- 


thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged 
For total expenditures the items 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


trict under trust funds. 


ainst the revenues of the Dis- 
or District of Columbia under 


Note 2.—Income-tax receipts deposited with Federal reserve banks during quarterly tax 


| payment periods and included in the figures for “This Month” and “Fiscal Year 1932” are 


not strictly comparable with receipts for corresponding periods last year due to the fact that 
such deposits are now included in the figures on the day of deposit, whereas previously they 


were included therein on the following day. 


Latest Developments in World Business 
Are Analyzed by Commerce Department 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


All foreign markets for abaca are quiet and 
there has been no change during the 
two weeks in nominal price quotations. ell- 
ers are not anxious to sell and certain deal- 
ers are holding all arrivals in anticipation of 
improvement in the market. 
May 30 totaled 94,000 bales, compared with 
137,000 on June 1, 1931, and exports during 
the week ended May 30 amounted to 16,000 
bales, of which 3,900 went to the United States 
and Canada, and 5,900 to Japan, and 5,400 to 
the United Kingdom. Copra production con- 
tinues low and three oil ae are operating. 


Peru.—Merchandising in Peru during May 
was considerably below that of previous 
months owing to the exchange break of May 
14 and the subsequent rise in prices and 
practical paralization of sales. Exchange rose 
to 4.85 soles to the dollar on May 28. Smaller 
firms are expected to have considerable diffi- 
culty in meeting their obligations and the 
large importing houses are reported to be 
limiting sales to a cash basis. New legisia- 
tion passed May 29 included the creation of 
a budget control committee, a bill changing 
the legal minimum gold reserves of the Banco 
Central and changes in capitilzation of the 
Banco Central and the Banco Agricola. 

+ 


Poland.—Polish foreign trade for the first 
four months of the current year closed with 
a credit balance of 94,686,000 zlotys (1 zloty 
equals $0.1122), the result of a total of 288,- 


021,000 zlotys of imports and 383,507,000 zlotys 


of exports. These figures represent decreases 
of 46 per cent in imports and 38 per cent in 
exports as compared with the relative data 
for the same period of 1931. 
ance compares with a similar balance of 81,- 
566,000 in the 1931 period. The largest de- 
creases in imports in zlotys (percentage in 
parentheses) are noted in metals and ma- 
chinery, 46,800,000 (60); cotton 24,400,000 (50) ; 
textile fabrics, 17,000,000 (57); hides and 
leather, 16,000,000 (50); electric equipment, 
12,700,000 (60); and wool, 11,000,000 (30). The 
largest decreases in exports are shown in iron 


and steel products, 35,700,000 (80); coal, 31,- 
445,000 (30); butter and eggs, 25,000,000 (62); 
——————————————EEEEEEE 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 11 


New York, June 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13. 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) és 
Germany (reichsmar 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) .. 
Hungar 

Italy (2 

Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) ... 
China (Hankow tael) 


ast | 


Port stocks on | 


The credit bal- | 


wood products, 21,000,000 (32); cattle and 
hogs, 21,000,000 (77); textile fabrics, 20,900,- 
0000 (50); bacon and hams, 13,000,000 (30); 
zinc and lead, 11,000,000 (40); and sugar, 3,- 
000,000 (29). 

+ + 


South Africa.—There has been no improve- 
ment in the wholesale and retail trade situa- 
tion during May. Although stocks are low 
the turnover has been at a minimum with 
price competition keen and consumer buying 
very much restricted as a result of salary re- 
ductions among railway government and com- 
; mercial employes. The large carry over of low- 
priced wool and mohair is also a discouraging 
tactor which unfavorably affects purchases in 
certain areas. The Johannesburg area has 
been the least affected because of the stability 
of gold mining operations and wages. Credit 
is very tight and wholesalers are feeling the 
strain of large outstanding country credits, 
since the banks continue their policy of re- 
ducing overdrafts. Commercial paper is care- 
fully scrutinized. 

Farm mortgage interest is lapsing in some 
sections. The select committee appointed by 
the government in February to report on the 

esirability of retaining the gold monetary 
standard has reported in favor of retaining it, 
notwithstanding continued propaganda by 
mining and certain commercial groups against 
this policy which they feel is hindering ex- 
port. The automotive situation is discourag- 
ing. Sales are decreasing relatively and sea- 
sonally and demand is chiefly for low-priced 
small cars. 

Used car sales are slow and demand for 
commercial vehicles has been further de- 
creased by recent legislation. The financial 
situation among dealers and garages is diffi- 
cult and is forcing uneconomic sales to move 
stocks. Unless general conditions improve 
soon, growing dealer mortality is anticipated. 
Construction continues to decline and furni- 
ture manufacture is also decreasing, with ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of unemployment. 
The lumber markets are consequently very 
quiet and stocks of both soft and hardwoods 
are sufficient to meet needs. Prices are un- 
settled and weak. 


+ + + 


| Uruguay.—The import trade was practically 
at a standstill in May, owing to the impossi- 
bility for importers of obtaining foreign® ex- 
change. Exports are declining seasonally, and 
also by reason of the high valuation of the 
peso. Importers complain of an increasing 
unwillingness on the part of foreign exporters 
to continue shipping goods to Uruguay except 
on the basis of payment in advance. Collec- 
tions involving foreign.exchange are very slow 
;and most difficult to effect. The National 
Bank shipped 1,000,000 gold pesos to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank on May 17. 





| to 4,900,000 pesos. Frequent and heavy rain- 
falls in the northern part of the country, with 


}consequent high growth of gross, is causing | 


inconvenience in sheep grazing. Rainfall in 


}the southern areas have been negligible and | 


; grazing conditions there are also unsatisfac- 

;tory. Prices for the best grade of cattle were 
steady in May, though lamb prices advanced 
10 centimos per kilo, with very few offerings. 
The British beef market improved slightly, 
but continental sales were almost nil and 
prices lower. 

| > 


Yugoslavia.-Yugoslav exports for March 
were valued at 212,672,500 dinars ($3,760,800) 
and imports 246,374,900 dinars ($4,366,800), 


Imports during | 
March declined to 5,400,000 pesos and exports | 


Earnings of the Western Union Tele- | 
graph Co. for the month of April, 1932, 
as compared to April, 1931, were made 
public, June 11, by the Interstate Com- | 


$9,671,692 
1,819,840 | 

1,472,156 

968,314 


37,549,504 
5,804,872 
4,417,556 

69,217 2,228,499 


China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) .. 
China {BOnneong dollar) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 

| China (Tientsin or 

|} China (Yuan dollar 

India (rupee) 

Japan (y 

Singapo 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso, silver)) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ... 

Uruguay (peso) .... 

Colombia (PCSO) sesesesesvenves 





++ 47.2500 
soeee 95.2400 


| leaving an unfavorable balance of 33,702,400 
dinars ($606,000). Exports increased about 4 
er cent as compared with February and 
mports around 7 per cent. For the first 
three months of 1932 exports were 634,608,000 
|dinars and imports 703,921,000 dinars, giving 
an adverse balance of 69,313,000 dinars, as 
compared with an unfavorable balance of 182,- 
759,000 dinars for the like period of 1931. 
| The leading imports articies for March (those 
in parentheses refer to March, 1931) were: 
| Cotton textiles, 28,984,600 dinars (52,821,300), 
| followed by woolen textiles, 19,579,100 dinars 
| (36,027,900). Cotton yarn, 
300), and machinery, tools, and apparatus, 
1,678,200 (28,483,500). Leading exports were: 
Construction wood, 37,721,700 dinars (57,568,- 
000); wheat, 23,179,500 (64,006); hogs, 20,094,- 
800 (17,961,200), and eggs, 17,415,550 (79,340,800). 


18,227,100 (36,893,~ | 


Exports in April ; 
To Orient Reveal 
Drop of a Third 


Heaviest Losses Were Noted 
In Commerce With China, 
Australia, India and Ma- 
laya Countries 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
casional anticipation gains into losses, 
but was also the direct result of trade 
difficulties arising from the Sino-Japanese 
activities. While untoward conditions af- 
fected every country in the Far East ad~ 
versely, the heaviest losses were cOn- 
nected with the trade of Malaya, China, 
Australia, and India. 

On the export side Australia was the 
only country which bought more from the 
United States during April, 1932, than for 
the cerresponding period in 1931. As a 
result shipments of American products to 
the Orient aggregated $24,559,000 com- 
pared with $35,454,000 in the 1931 period, 
a reduction of $10,895,00, or slightly less 
than 31 per cent. Exports of wheat, flour 
and gasoline increased while sales of raw 
cotton, lumber, leaf tobacco, iron and steel, 


cigarettes, machinery and kerosene de- 
| creased. 


| Compared with United States exports to 
|the Far East from March, 1932, valued at 
$35,338,000, shipments showed a reduction 
of $10,779,000, or 30.5 per cent. Durin 
April, New Zealand bought 93 per cen 
more American products than for the pre- 
ceding month and Australia 63 per cent 
more, while Malaya increased her share 
by 22 per cent. . 

| In contrast, Japan bought 52 per cent 
less, while the remaining countries de- 
creased their relative share from 2 per 
cent in the case of Siam to 31 per cent 
for India. Although ‘the Far East ab- 
sorbed only 18.5 per cent of United States’ 
total exports for April, 1932, against 22 
per cent for March, this relative ratio 
compared favorably with that of 16.5 per 
cent for April, 1931. 

Shipments to Japan 


Exports to Japan during April, 1932, 
totaled $7,873,00 compared with $14,231,000 
for the corresponding month of 1931, a 
loss of more than 44 per cent. Japan 
bought more hemlock and cedar lumber, 
crude petroleum, fuel and lubricating oil, 
wheat, kerosene, and canned milk, but less 
raw cotton, automobiles and trucks, rube 
ber tires, Douglas fir, iron and steel, to- 
bacco, and machinery. f 


United States shipments to the whole 
of China for April, 1932, amounted to 
$4,523,000 compared with $6,461,000 for 
April, 1931. This loss of $1,938,000, or 30 
per cent, resulted largely from a reduction 
in sales of lumber, mineral oils, iron and 
steel, copper and dyes, which more than 
outbalanced increased exports of raw 
cotton, flour, wheat, and automobiles. 


Gain in Wheat Purchases 


Preliminary returns show that during 
April, 1932, the Far Eastern countries 
bought 201,000 bushels of American wheat, 
more than four times the amount for the 
1931 period, and 254,000 barrels of flour, 
an increase of 100 per cent; while ex- 
ports of gasoline, totaling 662,000 barrels, 
represented an advance of 15 per cent, 
In contrast, however, exports of 43,000,- 
000 feet of Northwestern lumber, against 
77,000,000 feet, represents a loss of more 
than 100 per cent; while a decline of 31 per 
cent in exports of cigarettes, dur 
April, reduced the 1931 total of 125,340, 
to 86,120,000. Shipments of leaf tobacco 
fell off from 19,175,000 pounds to 4,290,- 
000; iron and steel from $2,155,000 to $1,= 
325,000; and machinery from $2,516,000 to 
$1,452,000. Exports of kerosene, totalin 
150,000 barrels, were one-half the amount 
shipped during April, 1931. 


Exports from Japan into the United 
States during April, 1932, aggregated $11,- 
275,000 compared with $12,186,000 in 1931, 
while purchases from the whole of China 
receded from the 1931 total of $6,998,000 
to $3,524,000. Compared with March, 
1932, the April exports from Japnn showed 
a decline of 14 per cent. In contrast, im- 
ports from China for the same period 
increased by 26 per cent. 


Land Banks Increasing 
Share of Farm Mortgages 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to farmers who can qualify under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. 

The Federal land banks were estabe 
lished in 1916-17 and they now have out~ 
Standing $1,167,000,000 in farm mortgage 
loans, or approximately 12 per cent of the 
farm mortgage debt. Approximately two- 
thirds of their loans represent the funding 
of short-term farm mortgage indebtedness 
into long-term, cooperative, first-farm 
mortgages. Farmers find several advan- 
tages in doing this, including the low rate 
of interest and the requirement that loans 
be repaid systematically over a period of 
years, usually 20 to 30 odd years. The 
|rate of interest plus the installment on 
the pripeipal usually costs the fa®mers less 
than they have been paying in straight 
interest on their short-term 
sions and renewal charges. 

With the exception of the stock owned 
by the Government in the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore, its stock is owned by 
national farm loan associations, of which 
there is one or more to practically every 
| county in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and West Virginia, and by 
farmers in Puerto Rico; it is through the 
associations in these States that the co- 
; operative loans are made by the Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore. 


plus commas 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending June 9 and 
10 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency June 11 were: 

June 9. First Nationa’ Bank of Oneida, 
| Ill., resources, $222,181; deposits, $142,919, 

June 10. New Jersey National Bank and 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., resources 
| $20,315,090; deposits, $10,738,429. 


Changes in State Banks 


Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre 
of Banking, has announced: Royersford Trus 
Company, Royersford, and Taylor Discount & 
Deposit Bank, Taylor, taken possession 
by Department. 2 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superins 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Hibernia 
Trust Company, New York City, application 
filed for permission to change name to Cos 
lonial Trust Company. Arcadia Trust Com» 
pany, Newark, closed. Auburn Trust Coms 
pany, Auburn, approval given to increase 
capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. ° 
Straus & Co., Inc., merged into Straus Se- 
curities Corporation, the new com y 
continue business as S. W. Straus & Co., Inc., 
under the stock corporation law, Seking 1 out 
of the supervision of the Banking part- 
}ment. - / 


Ukraine Whéat 


Wheat sowing in the important Ukraine res 
gion of U. S&S. 8S. R. practically ceased 
acreage 51 per cent below last year and 


wi 
63 per cent of plan. 
Ukraine 





In_ 1931, 5,723,000 
of t 


in 

of a total of 62,9008000 for the U»S, 5. R.— 
(Department of Agriculture.) 
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Aiding Harassed Home-owners 
to Retain Property + + + + 





Needless Foreclosures and Demoralization 
of Property Values Prevented by Activities 
of Committee of Real Estate Board 





By ARTHUR J. MERTZKE 


Economic Analyst, Division of Building and Housing, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


HOUSANDS of home owners who in these 
distressing times find themselves in 
straitened financial circumstances might 

find a substantial measure of help if they 
knew just where to look for it. 

In many cases there are ways out of their 
difficulties which families either do not know 
about or do not know how to use. There is 
no doubt that proper advice, and in some 
cases even actual intercession on the part 
of a disinterested group, would spare many 
a family much needless worry, suffering and 
humiliation. Ls : 

estions have been advanced from va- 
inet auaeta for the appointment of local 
committees, composed of public-spirited and - 
socially-minded persons familiar with real 
estate matters, to whom distressed property 
owners might go for advice and assistance. 

Such & committee, meeting weekly or semi- 
monthly, would be in position to offer as- 
sistance which would prevent needless fore- 
closures, could help to check the demoraliza- 
tion of property values by more intelligent 
solution of individual financial difficulties, 
and could do much to prevent practices 
which are needlessly harsh to the unfortu- 
nate and helpless. 

As an example of what can be done, we 
may mention the work of the Joint Welfare 
Committee of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board. This committee was first appointed 
three years ago for the purpose of giving free 
advice to the public on real estate, mortgage, 
or building and loan problems. Since that 
time the committee has heard approximately 
3,500 cases, of which 85 per cent- have been 
helped in one way or another. 

+ + 

This committee, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, was appointed jointly by the president 
of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board and 
the president of the Pennsylvania League of 
Building and Loan Associations and is com- 
posed of realtors and building and loan men. 
This joint arrangement was thought desirable 
in this instance because most of the home 
financing in Philadelphia is done by build- 
ing and loan associations. 


The members of the committee receive no 
remuneration for their services and are 
chosen on the basis of their ability to deal 
sympathetically and yet intelligently with the 
cases which are brought before them. 


The committee meets every Thursday after- 
noon at 2 o'clock and hears anywhere from 
25 to 100 or more cases per week. The cases 
which have come before this committee em- 
brace financing problems of almost every de- 
scription. 

Many of those seeking help are‘/home own- 
ers threatened with foreclosure, families out 
of employment and in want of food and un- 
able to pay interest or taxes, people who 
have been subjected to exorbitant financing 
charges, and families who are seeking ways 
of refinancing properties so as to lighten 
their present burdens. 

The work of the committee is carried on 
in as informal and personal a manner as 
possible. Each person desiring the commit- 
tee’s assistance is taken aside by a member 
of the committee, who helps the applicant 
fill out a simple form giving his name, ad- 
dress, occupation, compensation, the leca- 
tion of the property in question, its value, 
rental and assessment, the amount and name 
of mortgagees of first and junior mortgages, 
and a statement showing whether or not he 
is in arrears on principal, interest or tax 
payments. On the basis of this and any 





Women Operators 
of Machines in 


Office Work 


y 
Harriet A. Byrne 
Assistant Editor, Women’s 
Bureau, Department of 
Labor 


‘gS PART of its research into wages and 
A and hours of employed women, a highly 

important activity, a survey of women’s 
en’ployment as office workers is in progress 
by the Women’s Bureau. Because its find- 
ings will not be available for many months, 
there is here presented a brief summary of 
certain data secured from the employment 
records of firms in Philadelphia. 

A total of 6,057 women employed in 44 
firms are included. Practically three-eighths 
(37.1 per cent) of these women were em- 
ployed in insurance companies, 26.2 per cent 
were in public-utility companies, 18.8 per cent 
in publishing firms, 15.7 per cent in banks, 
and a small proportion (2.2 per cent) in in- 
vestment houses. 

One of the purposes of this study is to 
determine the effects of mechanization of 
office work on women and their employment. 
Only 11.2 per cent of the women in the 
Philadelphia survey were engaged primarily 
in operating machines other than typewriters. 
Roughly, the total of 6.057 may be grouped 
as follows: Machine operators, 11.2 per cent; 
typists, 13.6 per cent; other specified (almost 
one-half stenographers, who comprised one 
in six of all the women employed), 36 per 
cent; and clerks not specified, 39.1 per cent. 

Of the machine operators, 341 (50.1 per 
cent) worked on bookkeeping and billing 
machines, the majority being in banks. It 
is interesting here to compare the number 
employed as hand bookkeepers, 95, with the 
341 who did such work on machines. This 
contrast serves as an indication of the extent 
of displacement by the introduction of these 
machines, a subject that will be discussed in 
the full report of the survey. Calculating- 
machine operators numbered 147. Fewer 
than 200 women operated other types of 
machines. 

As a general rule, the introduction of ma- 
chines appears not to have resulted in the 
discharge of employes, though a few such 
cases were reported in Philadelphia. The 
more usual effect was said to be the trans- 
fer to other work of the employes no longer 
needed. 


~=arT 





further information whith the applicant may 
offer, the committee determines the disposi- 
tion of the case. 


In the majority of cases the committee 
finds the situation not hopeless and encour- 
ages the distressed owners to do everything 
within their power to hold on, at the same 
time interceding with the mortgagees in- 
volved, asking them to cooperate with the 
committee by allowing a reasonable amount 
of time to work out a solution which will en- 
able the mortgagor to tide over the emer- 
gency. 

+ + 

Due to the fact that in Philadelphia most 
home loans have been made by building and 
loan associations, the majority of mortgage 
difficulties brought before the committee in- 
volve a building and loan association. Since 
these mortgages cover amortized loans, many 
of which have been substantially reduced, the 
committee in such cases recommends a pro- 
cedure termed, “reinstatement.” 


The reinstatement agreement is a written 
arrangement which leaves the existing mort- 
gage undisturbed but provides for payment 
by the mortgagee of taxes which may be in 
arrears; thus enabling the mortgagor to make 
a fresh start on a new basis, with monthly 
payments reduced to the amount which he 
would pay if a new mortgage had been drawn 
up for an amount equal to the unpaid bal- 
ance of the existing mortgage, plus the 
amount of taxes and other advances made 
by the mortgagee. In the experience of the 
Philadelphia committee to date this solu- 
tion has been employed more frequently than 
any other. 

The committee is also aiding the Phila- 
delphia Committee for Unemployment Re- 
lief by assisting unemployed families who 
own property in securing loans to tide them 
over the present emergency. So satisfac- 
tory has been this feature of the committee’s 
work that the Committee for Unemployment 
Relief has made it a rule to refer to the 
Joint Welfare Committee of the Real Estate 
Board all unemployed persons applying for- 
relief who own clear a home or other real 
estate, or who are in any difficulty involving 
real estate financing. 

The committee has been successful in se- 
curing a remarkable degree of cooperation 
from building and loan associations, trust 
companies, mortgage companies, insurance 
companies, lawyers and individuals. This 
cooperation has been secured because the 
committee makes every possible effort to be 
fair to all concerned and to ask nothing 
which is unreasonable; because the commit- 
tee is not paid for its services; and because 
its only interest is to help men and women 
who are unable to help themselves. 

Whenever the committee is not entirely 
Satisfied that it is getting the whole story, 
such cases are personally investigated. In 
this manner the committee has prevented 
unfair advantages from being taken on the 
part of mortgagees and giving the owner 
every benefit to which he was fairly entitled. 


+--+ 


As examples of ways in which this com- 
mittee has given aid to families which were 
referred to the Real Estate Board by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Unemployment Re- 
lief, we may quote the following cases re- 
ported by Miss Janet C. Moore, chief super- 
visor of the Bureau. 


“A typical example is that of a working 
family of thrifty habits whose highest am- 
bition was to buy a home for themselves and 
their children. The dream was realized about 
eight years ago. During these years the 
building and loan association was paid very 
promptly each month. 


“In two or three years more the house 
would have been clear of indebtedness, and 
besides the family might have had a few 
dollars saved through the building and loan 
association. Then came unemployment. No 
income for weeks and then none for months, 
and building and loan payments fell in ar- 


— followed by the threat of a sheriff’s 
sale. 


“The family then appealed for help to the 
Bureau of Unemployment Relief, which 
promptly referred the case to the Real Estate 
Board. Papers were examined by the board 
and within a few days the owner was noti- 
fied that his house had been refinanced and 


the results of long years of hard labor and 
self-denial were saved. 


“In commenting on the services of the 
committee, the owner of this home said to 
a@ representative of the bureau: “The Real 
Estate Board did more to save my home than 
any hired lawyer could have done.’ ” 


Another example of the committee’s work 
was the case of an owner who reported his 
experience with tears in his eyes. He said: 

+ ¢ 

“While others spend their income for pleas- 
ure and for nice dresses and for luxuries, I 
saved dollar by dollar to fulfill my cherished 
idea to buy a shelter for myself and my chil- 
dren. I was born in Italy; my children here. 


I know the old saying, ‘Where is my home, 
there is my heart.’ 


“About 10 years ago I was one of the 
happiest men when my ideal was realized in 
purchasing a little home. I spent money 
and time to keep it nice and clean and com- 
fortable. I never missed a building and 
loan payment. I was among the first of those 
who paid taxes and other expenses in con- 
nection with this little home of mine. 


“Then the sad story starts, when my wages 
first decreased, then stopped altogether. What 
will happen to my house with the shelter of 
my children? Will it be sold? It seemed. 

“But God sent the visitor of the Bureau 
of Unemployment Relief to my home, who 
referred my hopeless case to the Real Estate 
Board. I think it was a miracle; for inside 
of a few days I received a letter from the 
board notifying me that the papers were 
ready for my signature if I wish to refinance 
my house. 

“Did I walk down to their office? 
was running, so great was my joy.” 

In commenting on the work of the Joint 
Welfare Committee, Miss Moore said: 


“It is unfortunate that the public does 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





USE OF HELIUM IN STUDY 
OF ATOM STRUCTURE 


Basic Investigations into Chemical Properties of Materials 
Conducted at Bureau of Standards with Aid of Gas 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal. Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


helium. 


By DR. F. G. BRICKWEDDE 


Chief, Cryogenic Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


T IS undoubtedly true that every in- 

quiring person who has seen our large 

dirigibles, the “Los Angeles” and the 
“Akron,” knows that they are filled with 
helium gas, which, because it is lighter 
or less dense than air, keeps them afloat 
just as a light gas filling a toy balloon 
keeps it afloat. He, doubtless, knows, 
too, that helium is used in the United 
States in preference to the lighter and 
more abundant hydrogen, because hydro- 
gen when mixed with air is explosive, 
whereas helium is not. 

This aeronautical application of helium 
by the Army and Navy Departments has 
made it one of the well-known and 
easily obtainable chemical elements, 
small quantities selling in cylinders for 
10 cents or less a cubic foot. Large 
quantities can be purchased at much 
lower prices. In 1917, previous. to its 
use in dirigibles, a cubic foot cost about 
$2,000. 

It is improbable that the total supply 
of “pure” helium at that time exceeded 
100 cubic feet. Now, the Helium Plant 
of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Amarillo, Texas, produces 1,500,000 
cubic feet a month for the use of the 
Army and Navy Departments. Investi- 
gations into the further economic uses 
of helium are conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards. 

If the uses of helium are to be com- 
pared on the basis of the output con- 
sumed, then all uses other than that of 
inflating dirigibles are of minor impor- 
tance. So small is the total consumption 
for all other purposes that it would not 
be sufficient to support a single small 
plant operating for the sole production 
of this element. Were it not for its use 
in dirigibles, we would be in much the 
same situation with respect to the pro- 
duction and cost of helium that we were 
previous to 1517. 

++ 

Why is it that helium, which is ob- 
tainable in large quantities and is not 
expensive, is not more useful? It is be- 
cause no extensive commercial use has 
yet been found for it in which its prop- 
erties are especially advantageous. 

Helium can not be made to unite 
chemically with any other substance to 
form a compound that is stable under 
ordinary conditions. This property, 
which taken together with the low 
density of the helium is responsible for 
its usefulness in dirigibles, limits its use- 
fulness for many purposes. 

In cases where only the chemical in- 
ertness of an atmosphere is required 
and helium might be expected to find 
an application, it is generally true that 
other cheaper and more readily obtain- 
able gases, like carbon dioxide and nitro- 
gen can be used because under ordinary 
conditions they are inert with respect 
to a vast majority of substances. 

After dirigibles, scientific laboratories 
are responsible for the largest consump- 
tion of helium. The practical, as well 
as the scientific, importance of this use 
is not to be reckoned on the basis of 
the proportion of the output consumed. 

In the scientific laboratory, helium has 
been used: (1) For the investigation of 
its own properties, and (2) as a medium 
for the investigation of the properties 
of other substances under unusual con- 
ditions; as, for example, at the lowest 
attainable temperatures—about —450 de- 
grees Fahrenheit—which can be pro- 
duced only with liquid helium. As a re- 
sult of these investigations, information 
has been obtained as to the ultimate na- 
ture not only of helium but of all ele- 
ments as well. 


Because of its unusual chemical and 
physical properties and the unique posi- 
tion it occupies among the chemical ele- 
ments, investigations on helium have had 
more far-reaching consequences in the 
determination of the structure of the 
atom than those on any other element 
with the exc@éption of hydrogen. To un- 
derstand this it is necessary to consider 
the structure of the helium atom. 

At the center of the atom is a particle 
—one million-millionth of an inch— 
called the nucleus, which possesses prac- 
tically the whole weight of the atom and 
carries with itself a charge of positive 
electricity. Outside and surrounding the 
nucleus are negatively charged particles 
called electrons, attracted to the nucleus 
by reason of the unlike charges. 

++ 


The simplest of all the elements struc- 
turally is hydrogen. Its nucleus is ac- 
companied by a single electron. Helium 
has two electrons outside its nucleus. 

AS we progress from element to ele- 
ment the number of these extra-nuclear 
electrons and the mass of the nucleus 
increase. The chemical and many of the 
physical properties of the elements are 
determined by the number of these extra- 
nuclear electrons and upon their ar- 
rangement relative to the nucleus. 

The hydrogen atom, having but a sin- 
gle extra-nuclear electron, is so simple 
that its properties have been calculated 
mathematically and the results checked 
by experiment. The problem of the 
helium atom which has two extra-nuclear 
electrons is mathematically so difficult 
that in spite of many attempts, it has 
not yet been worked out satisfactorily. 

The other'elements having increasingly 
larger numbers of electrons are even 
more difficult and their general mathe- 
matical solution is well nigh impossible. 
As a result, therefore, it has been neces- 
sary to rely upon experiment to deter- 
mine how the electrons are arranged 
about the nucleus as we proceed from 
element to element. Helium being the 
first and, therefore, the simplest of the 
“built-up” elements, has proved to be a 
key to the solution of this very impor- 
tant problem. 

Also, in the study of the structure of 
the nuclei of the different element, 
helium is especially important. The 
hydrogen nucleus, called the proton, is 
the lightest and simplest of all nuclei. 
It has a unit positive charge equal to 
that of the negative charge of the 
electron. 


+ + 

The nuclei of all other elements are 
made up of protons and electrons. Each 
helium nucleus contains within itself 
four protons and two electrons. Since 
the weight of the electrons is small as 
compared with that of the protons, the 
helium nucleus and atom are nearly four 
times as heavy as the hydrogen atom. 
Inasmuch as the nuclei of the other ele- 
ments contain a larger number of pro- 
tons, we can understand why it is that 
hydrogen is a lighter gas than helium, 
and that helium is lighter than any 
other gas with the exception of hydrogen. 

The importance of helium in the study 
of the structure of the nucleus lies in 
the fact that the helium nucleus is such 
@ compact and firmly bound unit that 
it is, along with protons and electrons, 
a building block in the formation of the 
nuclei of other elements. The first evi- 
dence that the nuclei of other elements 
contain helium nuclei was the discovery 
that radium and other radioactive ele- 
ments like radium spontaneously eject 
helium nuclei. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of June 14, Dr. Brickwedde continues his discussion of the 
investigations conducted by the Bureau of Standards on helium. 





Medical Care for Criminals 


Prison Treatment of Diseases 
By HENRY P. TALBOT 


Department of Health, State of Connecticut’ 


HE legislative authorities whether local or 
State have definite responsibility when 
individuals are convicted and sentenced 

for a crime, and particularly so, in vice 
crimes, 

Society has established places of deten- 





ey 


not know-how much this splendid organiza- 
tion contributes toward the work of the Bu- 
reau of Unemployment Relief in solving al- 
most hopeless real estate problems created 
by the depression.” 

The Division of Building and Housing, De- 
partment of Commerce, learns that com- 
mittees of other similar groups to that at 
Philadelphia are functioning in New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware and West Virginia, as 
well as cities in other parts of Pennsylvania. 
Noteworthy among these is Atlantic City and 
Camden in New Jersey and Wilmington in 
Delaware. 


It hopes that this Philadelphia set-up will 
commend itself to other communities 4n still 
other parts of the country and, for this rea- 
son, is commending the idea. It is proposed 
to bring out a report embodying the plan 
in the course of the next few weeks. 

The survey in Philadelphia was made at 
she request of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Owning, because 
in Philadelphia, so largely the home of build- 
ing and loan associations, the plan had 
already been under way when the President’s 
Conference met last December. 





tion, such as the city and county jails, State 
prisons, reformatories, etc., where persons 
may be placed for the protection of the 
public. The benefits derived from this pro- 
cedure are numerous and tend to preserve 
law and order. In other words, the sentence 
to such institutions is an attempt to reform 
certain antisocial individuals. 


In addition to punishment, most vice 
cyiminals must have help in the form of 
medical attention so that certain diseases 
when detected may be treated. For example, 
officials at institutions, such as the reforma- 
tories and State farms for both men and 
women, insist upon a thorough routine medi- 
cal examination upon admission. 


This serves two important purposes. In 
the first place, the diseases when present can 
be adequately treated while e individual 
is under confinement, and, secondly, upon 
discharge of the inmate the public is pro- 
tected to the extent that the disease is no 
longer communicable. As a matter of fact, 
the State law makes it possible to detain 
individuals beyond the given sentence if the 
disease in question is communicable to 
others. 

Local police courts and county jails, just 
as the reformatories and State farms, have 
a& corresponding responsibility to the com- 
munity in cooperating with the local and 
State health officers in order that medical 
examination may be carried out. These au- 
thorities have not completed the job by 
merely placing a fine of say $10 and cost 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON 


President of the United States 1889-1893 


“Every step taken in the operation of government 
should be under the observation of an intelligent 
and watchful people.” 
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Value of High School Libraries 


in Small Communities + + + 





Problems of Acquiring Books, Providing 
Housing Accommodations and Equipment in 
South Dakota Discussed by Educator 





By R. W. KRAUSHAAR 
High School Inspector, Department of Education, State of South Dakota 


HE school without some library facilities 
T certainly has very limited educational 

possibilities. A good school library is 
not only an integral part of the school, but 
it is an indispensable source of research, a 
gold mine of information, and an unlimited 
opportunity for development and promotion 
of the educational offerings. ; 


The present high school library situation 
in South Dakota is a challenge for contin- 
ued efforts to provide adequate housing fa- 
cilities, to encourage greater usage of the 
library, and to add more of the much- 
needed materials. 


During the years 1916-1925 progress was 
‘made in the erection of tne up-to-date, mod- 
ern schoolhouses. The average small com- 
munity does have a fine school plant, but 
many of these school plants are lacking in 
adequate library and laboratory facilities. In 
some instances the school boards have used 
all available funds for the erection of the 
school building and haye failed to provide 
funds to equip properly such a building. 


++ 


After a community has gone through a 
building program there frequently follows an 
economic ‘reaction which makes it difficult 
for a board of education to add gradually 
the equipment that normally would be added 
to gomplete such a project. The school li- 
braries are to be given consideration at a 
later date is the slogan of such communities. 
‘Frequently ,that “later date” is a long time 
in arriving and schools go on waiting for 
the time when a good library shall be part 
of their school organization. 


Two-thirds of the four-year accredited high 
schools of South Dakota have an enrollment 
of less than 100 students. These schools are 
located in towns, villages, and in the rural 
areas (consolidated schools) where in. most 
instances no public library facilities are pro- 
vided. 


In a community, therefore, where there is 
no public library, it is doubly important that 
the school have an adequate library. The 
school administration should advocate lib- 
eral budgets for a librar, and should carry 
out a continued library program. 


The city high school not only has its own 
library, which as a rule is a good general 
reference library, but it has the city public 
library to offer to its students. 


The minimum standard for the accredit- 
ing of South Dakota high schools with ref- 
erence to library is that “in a four-year high 
school, no library should have less than 500 
yolumes.” This standard was not based upon 
results of educational research or a philos- 
ophy of library science. It was an arbitrary 
requirement which during the years of 
pioneering in education did aid the schools 
materially in providing limited library fa- 
cilities. Sioux Falls high school with an en- 
rollment of 1,600 students was required to 
have a minimum library of 500 volumes and 
Oakton high school with an enrollment of 
only 17 students has a library of at least 
500 volumes. 


++ 


After the high school was once accredited 
there was no incentive to continue to build 
up such a library. There were no additional 
requirements under the law nor was provi- 
sion made for the replacement of books that 
wore out each year. Each year new books 
are produced. Each year it is, therefore, vital 
that the library be increased to include some 
of the new up-to-date, modern reference 
books. 


The new library standard calls for an ex- 
penditure of a dollar per pupil per year for 
library facilities. That dollar per pupil per 
year is to be used for the purchase of new 
books, periodicals, newspapers and material 
necessary to catalog the library. For the 
schools having an enrollment of less than 
75 students a minimum expenditure of $75 
per year is required. The three-year high 
schools must meet the same standards as 
the four-year schools. The two-year high 
schools are required to expend $50, and the 
one-year accredited schools, $25 per year. 
Such a standard provides for the replace- 
ment of worn-out books. It also provides 
for sufficient funds to buy a few new books 
much needed in most South Dakota schools. 


What can a school do to make a library 
serve its users in the best possible way? 


A library should be cataloged according to 
the Dewey decimal system. 


The accessibility of the library is impor- 
tant. In the smaller schools where there 
is no room set aside for a library and where 
library books are placed with textbooks in 
the superintendent’s office or in some cubby- 
hole, it would be good policy for teachers to 
place the library books in their own class- 
rooms on book shelves provided for such pur- 
poses. In the larger schools where there is 
a separate room for the library, this room 
should be so arranged that it will accommo- 
date all the books. There should be a table 
and some chairs placed in this room that 
the students may study in the library. ~ 

+ + 

The teaching of the use of library facil- 
ities should form part of the curricula of 
English classroom work. 

A desire for reading good literature and 
an appreciation of the library opportunities 
on the part of the children can be developed, 
not only in the high school, but in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

In the smaller schools the English teacher 
should be the librarian. School boards should 





a 


upon persons convicted of vice crimes, but 
should see that both men and women are 
given medical attention. 


There are some courts in the State where 
the judge requires that the results of a 
medical examination be given to him before 
final disposition of the case is made. The 
importance of this policy can not be over- 
emphasized and every city court judge in the 
State should undertake such a program. By 
aid of the law enforcement authorities public 
health officials may more adequate deal with 
detection, prevention and control of certain 
diseases. 


hire only teachers who have had some library 
training. 


The students should have the liberty of 
roaming around in the library during cer- 
tain hours of the school day in order that 
they may become acquainted with the books 
in the stack room. In the smaller school it 
is good policy to delegate some senior stu- 
dents to be library attendants during their 
free periods. 


Keep the library open all hours of the 
school day or as many. hours as possible. 

The larger high schools can encourage the 
students to use the city library. Schools can 
enlist the cooperation of the city librarian in 
checking the names of students who actually 
use the city library. Schools should furnish 
the city library with an alphabetical list by 
classes of the students enrolled in the school. 


Schools could post a complete list of books 
in the library on the walls @f the assembly 
room or study hall or library. A number 
of schools of South Dakota are doing this. 
Students who have access to such lists re- 
ceive encouragement to use the library. 


School administrators should sell the li- 
brary program to the school board and com- 
munity. There should be a continued de- 
velopment of library facilities in every school. 

Schools should cooperate With the city li- 
brary to avoid duplication of certain books. 


For the first purchase of library books, 
schools are encouraged to buy for each 50 
students one senior set of encyclopedias. 
Junior sets of encyclopedias are good for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Many of 
the high school libraries are woefully short 
in providing atlases, bibliographies, readers, 
guides, lexicons, etc. 


++ 

The trend in education at the present time 
is in the field of social studies. Social con- 
ditions and living conditions are becoming 
more complex. The advancement of sciences, 
invention and the progress of civilization 
make it paramount that the school meet this 
crying need, hence the development of courses 
of study in the field of social studies. School 
libraries are very much in need of refer- 


ence material in this important field of 
learning. 


For the past three years committees of 
educators under the supervision of the State 
department have set themselves to the task 
of revising the courses of study for the high 
schools of South Dakota. It is important 
to keep a library supplied with the recent 
publications and library books that are up 
to date. 


The course of study for the elementary 
schools as well as for the high schools is 
based upon the unit of instruction. The unit 
of instruction forms the project or problem 
around which all planning and school work 
is founded. The unit of instruction requires 
a library fairly complete in variety of books 
in all fields of learning. 


The city library can be of real service in 
furthering the consciousness on the part 
of the community toward the development 
of both city and school libraries. The com- 
munities that do not have any public library 
facilities should avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of the Free Library Commission. 


To promote adequate facilities for high 
school libraries is to strengthen the educa- 
tional program of such schools. South Da- 
kota high school libraries should continue 
to receive adequate public support. 


Fertility of Areas 
Reclaimed by 


Irrigation 








By 
Elwood Mead 
Commisioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department 
of Interior 


HE experience of the United States has 
been the experience of the world. Wher- 
ever irrigation works are being built, the 

central Government builds them. This coun- 
try is doing precisely what is being done in 
Italy, Egypt, India, Australia, Japan, Mexico, 
and Peru. 


Irrigation and the conservation of water 
comprise part of the development of the 
western part of this country in a zone 1,500 
miles wide and extending from our northern 
to our southern boundary, which must travel 
along with the growth of population and 
industry throughout the Nation as a whole. 
The economic development of the West is 
essential to national success and the best 
use of all our resources. 


Here we are evolving land and water pol- 
icies suited to economic conditions. Many 
of these are foreign to our past traditions 
and experiences. The greater part of the 
land can be used advantageously only for 
forestry or grazing. Water for irrigation can 
not be obtained. 


The part which can be reclaimed is in 
relatively small and widely separated tracts. 
Its total area is insignificant—less than 1 per 
cent of the area cropped in the whole 
country. \ 

Nevertheless, it has an important national 
significance. These oases of production are 
“seeds of civilization” in what would other- 
wise be unpeopled and useless deserts. They 
give value to the surrounding grazing land. 


Their influence is felt in many directions. 
They give Winter feed to range stock. They 
provide cheap and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to local towns, mines, and lumber 
camps, and are an important factor in the 
Nation’s commerce. 


If it were not for the people of the arid 
States, supported by irrigation and the traf- 
fic originating on and sent to these irrigated 
districts, continental freight rates would be 
much higher. In one year 17 of these proj- 
ects received 95,000 carloads of merchandise 
from eastern points, valued at $120,000,000. 

They are life-savers to the railroads and to 
makers of automobiles and clothes, farm 
machinery, and furniture. 





































































































































































































